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Negro Woman in 


Buffalo Council 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — A Negro 

woman will be the first. woman in 

history to serve_on the Buffalo city 

council. | 

~ Mrs. Cora P. Maloney, a Demo- 

crat, was elected last week from 


a district that never before had sent 
a Negro to the council. The dis- 


: trict’s Negro. population has been 


i ‘eae g. Mrs. 


2 ment. 


a? * ., 
Sa 
ifo.. e 
|. It's a Long Time 
Pe *. 
PN ie 
“y aes ¢ 


“ can't | sdadiodaiiaale it—he’s 
never been this long before.”— 
London Daily Worker. 


Maloney did not 
ave her party’s offical endorse- 


-_ 
oo 2 


ELLWOOR CITY, Pa. — Ap- 


i) proximately 200 employes of the 
ee a National Plumbing -Fixtures Corp. 
2° here are scheduled to receive short- 


” ly between $35,000 and $40,000 in 
unemployment benefits for the 46 
days they were idled during a wage 
dispute three years ago. 


Peace Ap 9e 


Challenge 


Arms Clamor 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


| 


VOICES OF SANITY this week began to emerge ree the official 
bedlam clamoring for stepped-up arms manufacture to meet the Sputnik 


challenge. 
a top-flight capitalist, a trade- 


union periodical, a leading Brit- 
ish politician, and many nuclear 
scientists. Their pleas included 
a meeting at the summit, which 
was perhaps the mpst significant 
of all proposals. It was a héart- 
ening week, despite the con- 
tinued outcry of hysteria, and de- 
spite President Eisenhower's 
Oklahoma speech which, in ef- 
fect echoed Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks Hitle presque pro- 
wero this week“for “Guns not 
utter.’ 


Most challenging perhaps, 
was the flat-footed proposal of 
Ohio multi-millionaire Cyrus S. 
Eaton who said “Let's meet the 
Soviets half-way.” His special 


-manity. It continued: 


‘uttate in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
“this is the time for 


The people 


une said 
people to speak up.” 
he referred to were, he said, 
“average businessmen, connect- 
ed with indutry, who realize as 
keenly as I do that World War 
lil would be the destruction of 
mankind.” 


Labor, con- 


naturally, was 


cerned; most eloquent and sage | 


of the week's declarations came 
from the journal of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders that decried the 
alarm over Sputnik, which it re- 
garded as a boon to all hu- 
“We be- 
lieve that this first invasion o 
outer space advances by many 


THE LONG ISLAND LAYOFF STORY 


Suddenly a Home Crushes You... 


A FOOT IN THE DOOR... 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“NOT SO LONG AGO,” 


the laid-off worker told me 


grimly, “Reeves had 3,000 on the job. Today? It's down 
below 1,100. Reeves is a. radar and electronic plant engag- 


ed 95 percent in defense work, 
one of those hit by the Long 
Island - unemployment _ blight 
which has seen over 100,000 
men and women lose their jobs 
in recent months as Washington 
pressed a button for a cutback in 
airplane production. 

In May of 1956 the factory 
moved from Qlst Street and 
Third Avenue in the Yorkville 


section of Manhattan and set up 


in suburban Mineola, “on the 
island.” Workers moved out 
with the plant. 

“I would say 80 percent of 
the Reeves workers are home 
owners on Long Island,” my 
informant, whom we will call 
ae re told me. “The average 
xome cost $12,000. That's a big 
investment and theyre stuck 
with it, right around their neck.” 

Can't they sell? 

John laughed, without mirth. 
“One fellow I know who comes 
from Pennsylvania originally is 
fed up and moving back there. 
He went to his nearest real es- 
tate office to sell his house. 
This was just one locality, mind 
you. The real estate man had 
almost 500 homes to sell before 
this fellow got there.” 

The banks which contro! the 
mortgages, he said, don’t want 

uses back in this situa- 

tion, so theyre “generously” 
handing out one-year exten- 
siosn, “Fellows will wind up 
ving their right arm for the 

ise, John said. “But there’s 
little alternative. —" going to 


buy out there now?” 
* 


THOUGH LITTLE NOTED 


tection, seniority and severance. 
“Before the strike,” John re- 
lated, “the slow, steady firing 
had begun. At 5 p.m. one day, 
a worker would feel a tap on 
the shoulder and would be told 
he was through as of right then. 
No warning, no _ severance, 
nothing. They went out with 
that week's pay, sometimes a 
one-week bookkeeping lag in 
what was due them, and a litile 
accrued vacation time. After 
five, six, eight years at the job 
that was it, ‘you've through.” 
This early firing, without sen- 
iority rights, when challenged, 
brought nonsensical assertions. 
“A machinist would be told 
that three years ago he had 
spoiled a casting. Boy, do you 
know what a joke that is? Only 
one casting spoiled in three 
years! What that’s tremendous, 
a top man, incredible. In this 
work you work with a _ thou- 
sandth of an inch tolerance. . . .” 
Some of these laid off were 
given a “snow job” by the com- 
pany and persuaded to “resign,” 
John said. “That way they would 
get a good recommendation. 
Some guys did it, and so the 
company statistics looked bet- 
ter. You need a recomendation, 
You're dead in defense without 
a recommendation. And out of 
defense here, it’s the little 
sweatshops.” 


IT WAS GENERAL knowl- 
edge before the strike that big 
firings were on the way. There 
wasnt much work left on the 
shelves and workers can draw 
“= own “arapemesi gs ‘aie 

o get the picture, ex- 
— “You have to know that 
or some time everyone had 
been cut down to the 40-hour 
week. Wed had a 50-hour min- 
imum week for six— steaight 
years and the guys where pretty 

with overtime. The 
cut. down to 40: hours meant a: 


» * 
te eS ae 
4 ,“@est 
es * ae @ Wee 


have to tell you about the cost 
of living.” 

The strike was 
May 1, with a meeting across 
the street from the plant. In 
15 minutes, over 100 workers 
had signed a petition for layoff 
notice, severance pay, seniority 
and recall rights if jobs came 
back. 

“The night shift stayed out 
when they saw the line,” he re- 
called. “There were just 15 men 
manning the line that night, and 
the entrance are a quarter of a 
mile long.” The strikers soon 
began to receive some fraternal 
union help, though not all they 
ct they might have re- 


: The — till July 11th. 
n- spite oe windling 
defense orders from: Wasbing- 


launched . 


ton, it created a backlog of work 
which forced the company’s 
hand. “The top skilled men 
were’ on the picket line,” he 
said, “On the last day of the 
strike the average seniority was 
five years per striker, whicli 
gives you an idea.” 

The strike won a 10 cents 
across the ‘board raise as weli 
as one week's severance pay, 
layoff seniority and “hiring- 
rehiring” seniority when and if. 

* 


SOON, AS EXPECTED, the 
real big lay-offs began. 
“Four hundred in the first 
package.” A. short laugh. “Even 
the scabs were being laid off, 
= naturally was one thing 
that delighted us.” 


- And the layoffs continue. The 


_ {Continued on Page 11) 


“Mankind—not missiles,” seemed to be the sober response of 


years the moment when states- 
men, after whatever painful ad- 
justments of view, shall have ar- 
rived r a useful recipe for 
peace.” | 
| + 
EATON’S words came as a 
welco counter - foil to. the 
speech the President delivered. 
: ief executive's bland tone 
concealed his essential proposi- 
tion, to! go hog-wild on a military 
production program. Eisenhower 
re-emphasized the production of 
arms oe if that meant “cutting 
out or eferring entire categories 
of activities.” The latter phrase 
had a /j|world of alarming over- 
tones which Eisenhower and his 
isers realized, for. the Presi- 
dent sought to forestall the alann 
ortions of our people 
pata el, the “pressure groups,” 
as he termed them—who * ‘would 
wail in| anguish,” 
Doultless many harassed larm- 
ers shu Klered in the countryside, 


instant); er slashes iin 
farm aiid that has elped them 


keep their heads above. water; or, 
despite the fulsome lip-service 
given education since Sputnik — 
would mean slashes in aid to 
schools; or to approprations for 
public |health and other neces- 
sary peacetime services. Evidence 
accummulated that the Presi- 
dent's speech did not send peo- 
ple to throwing their hats in tie 
air jubilantly. It- certainly had 
none of the hard sense of Cyrus | 
Eaton’$| words. 
is no stranger in the 
uncils of Big Business. 
Magazine, the 


the nations “fifty out- 
s business leaders” this 
le heads the Chesapeake 
io Railway, as well as a 
- of coal and metal 


id eB mani ebeeeed 
spectfully to his plea, in 
»f-the- page editorial. “His 


coon 
most 
a —_ 


* 
NDEED they should,, for 
inarks were evoked by a 
ial bulletin issued by Dr. 
» Rabinowitch, editor of 
lletin of the Atomic Sciev- 
tists. That contained a communi- 
cation |from 196 foremost Soviet 
scientists who proposed a broad 
interngtional conference of sci- 
entists| and others to discuss the 
dangeys to mankind of thermo- 
nuclear war. 
“Dr.|| Rabinowich himself re- 
sponded favorably to the pro- 
posal,||urging scientists of the 
West to meet the Russians haif- 
way. || “philosopher-capita!- 
ist” endorsed the scientist's ad- 
vice adding that he believed the 
Soviet |offer “to be the spirit that 
now prevails in Russia—a desire 
for re; aching an understanding 
with |the Western world. We 
should follow it up.” 
* 

THESE encouraging words 
came ||simultaneously with the 
statement of Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana, who en 
Jorsed| Nikita Khrushchevs pro- 
posal for a summit conference. 

_. (Continued on Page 11) 
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isunity Weakens Labor 
As Trusts Set Offensive 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
WITH THE CONVENTION of the AFL-CIO in Atlantic City only two weeks off, 

the chances for preserving labor unity appear to have diminished. If any efforts are under 

way to prevent expulsion of the 1,500,000-member Teamsters and 130,000-member Bak- 


ions, the deep secret. 
Ory ee that the Teamsters will be expelled|from the IBT. : 


On othe the con- 
Bie = doy permed cas 5 her’ they|and that a rival union will be chart- This has highlighted concern in 
will be looking into the mouths ofjered in the field. The latest such|the merged and unmerged state 


the that are being trained| statement came from Emil Mazey,|and city bodies as te the conse- 
pres Saag "lobe en the “Rattle of|secretary-treasurer of the United| quences of the expulsions for them. 
1958.” The United States Cham-|Automobile Workers, over a TV|They would immediately lose the 
ber of Commerce November letter Aim ‘so in Milwaukee in which he| heavy IBT representation and their 


f its Labor Relations and Le-|predicted the IBT’s expulsion and/substantial per-capita. IBT men in ‘ » elit ted 
gal E Department eaeved' that many| the chartering of a rival Teamsters’|office would have to be removed.| P#Y* for the education of every single Soviet child, and 


Senators are racing to introduce|union. Mazey said the same pro-|Most serious of all is the fear that “they all the expenses for the students in its higher col- 
legislation to curb unions. The C.\cedure and tactics would be follow-|the essential IBT solidarity in col-| leges and universities, you get some idea of the “menace. 
of C. also sets forth its “concentra-/ed that took place after the ClO's'lective bargaining and _ strikes} Not to speak of the crafty Soviet tactic of giving science 
tion” aims. The National Association expulsion in 1949 of il progressive-| would be lost. as and scientists, as well as teachers, the highest respect in 
of Manufacturers has set the iden-'!ed unions with a million members.| An indication of the prevailing 9 ! 

ticai objective in the latest issue of He acknowledged the raids and|sentiment came from widely scat- the community. P . ae | 


the NAM News. \counter-raids would be costly but) tered councils. The Rochester coun- ae ? 
The Chamber classes the pro-| added “jt's worth the trouble or | cil, among the first to merge, took ONE WOULD think that Washington’s leaders would 
be thankful that the magnificent cultural advances of the 


” PE . lei f the 
posals—all welcome, of course—in- the effort. a stand against expulsion of t 
> tw Snes in net Silen The conservative panelists of the) [BT and declared that even if ex- a ~~ 
aie cei? and deoes Soviet Union would inspire us to go and do likewise in 
peaceful competition as to who could produce the great- 


only with the symptoms” and those| Junior Bar Association who ques-|pulsion took place, the fraternity 
est scientific advances for humanity. Instead, the official 


alled “haste” and which : le.|tioned Mazey apparently did not between the IBT’s affiliates and the 
si lism, Maxie Af fen ‘ask him what the likely affect of| AFL-CIO would be maintained. 
line today is that Soviet education is a deadly menace, and 
that we must catch up in the race for scientists who can 


signed to “cure” the “malady of la- 
‘at pen ake lle oma dalam _an internal war might be on labor's} The powerful Chicago Federa- 
produce new and bigger bombs and intercontinental 


bor racketeering.” . 
gta an: He chances to ward off anti-union laws| tion of Labor, headed by William 
missiles. The President has now flung algebra, physics and 


I the second t > th out ne 
wash on which the Cc. of C. wants|and win the shorter work-week in| Lee who ran against Hoffa for the 
chemistry into the deadly race towards atomic death. 
The destruction of American education and the down- 


attention are a national right-to-| 1958. But the answer to that one/presidency, expressed full confi- 

work law that would outlaw the! iS quite clear. dence in the three top officers who 

union shop, and application of anti-| From the general AFL-CIO are Teamsters and voiced _opposi- 

trust legislation to unions based “on | headquarters the signs were no less|tien to any further splits. The De- 
grading of the genius of American science is one of the 
sordid stories of the past two or three decades. Wall Street 
corporations now hog more than 70 percent of our scien- 
tists whose main job is not science but the manufacture of 


a national labor policy that com-|"¢gative. Those in charge of ar-|troit AFL body passed a resolution 
new perfumes for soap for the glory of greater corporate 


rangements disclosed that the sus-| against expulsion. | 
profits. The military science projects take_the rest. 


Is the f uni to be di- 
ot ibe Rietriuaed” — _pended. IBT delegates would not; It is known that the leaders of 

Real science—the search for the truths of nature—is 
a sad last. | , 


+ ‘even be allowed on the the regular|the state ‘and city bodies every- 
Furthermore, political reactionaries have successfully 


"ae AGL_CIO convention ora. convention floor but would only be| where are angry at the prospect 
tory will undoubtedly be vigorous| Petmitted to name a delegation of| that they will not be seated as dele- 

crippled our school program through their assaults on wel- 
fare spending and on the freedom of discussion in the uni- 


against the plans of big business. three to argue the union's appeal.| gates. But whether they will come 
versities. A professional operator of the “red menace” rac- 


But the enemies of labor will at- That rule will also apply to the|to Atlantic City and press to be 
‘tach greater importance io what bakers, whose officers have so far|seated is not yet known. 

ket, Senator Jenner (Ind) sees in Soviet Sputnik a chance to 
smash up all health, pension, and other welfare gains. “Fed- 


‘refused to eonform to the AFL- 
happens to labor's strength and)’, °° ager ily * 
‘CIO “clean-up” edict. Only the EXPULSION of the IBT and its 
eral spending should be for one thing only, defense,’ he 
roars. It was McCarthyites like Jenner who helped to stab 


unity. Here are some of the indi-|;; <, ,-.°.. 
cators on that score: United Textile Workers, whose two} . 46, consequences would also 

America in the back with their terrorization of our’Schools 
and colleges. : ; 


The | Detroit Building Trades wh pthc Poegges2 quit oe tire, have a disruptive effect on the re- 
Council, Jimmy Hoffa’s own strong-|“V'" **V© MS Mens restored. ‘lation between the state and city 

Eisenhower's policy does not answer the question of 

American youth—why educate for death? What our educa- 


hold, petitioned the 3,500,000- * aber movements and the respec- 

member Building Trades Depart-| CLOSELY linked is another dis-'tive government administrations 
tion needs is first the assurance of a world at peace so that 
youth can have realizable and socially useful goals; second, 


ment of the AFL-CIO, scheduled, unity element. Some 400 delegates,;and political parties. In numerous 
to convene in Atlantic City Dec. 2, | one from each of as many state,/instances it is a Teamster who pro- 
to secede from the federation if its|city and county AFL and CIO/vides the link in the relationship. 
jurisdictional craft claims against| bodies not yet merged in accord-| AFL-CIO leaders are apparently 
the industria] unions — principally|anee _with the two-year deadline looking hopefully to Father Time 
those of the former ClO—are not'set at the first convention will not|to settle some of the issues. AFL- 
settled satisfactorily. Some influen-| be seated. They will include repre-|CIO News shows interest this week 
tional national leaders in the build-|sentation from AFL and ClIOjin the schedule of trials confront- 
ing trades and in many regions, are| bodies from the larger cities. ing Jimmy Hoffa, notably one on 
in accord with the Detroit position.| In-these areas unity was block-|perjury grounds and another af-| 
In effect, we witness hére an at-|ed mainly by a united front of fecting Hoffa's presidency before 

a Federal program to guarantee the education of every 

American boy and girl, regardless-of race, color or creed. 

Half of the 42 billion war budget would double and 

triple the salaries of our teachers, and build all the schools 

we need. Just as vital is the restoration of science and hu- 

manist culture as mainsprings in our national life. The goons 

of McCarthyism, the illiterates of the “red scare,” and the 

worshippers of Big Money have brought us to our sorry 

state. 

| It is a tribute to the socialism of the USSR that if we 

are going to do right by our children’s education it is be- 
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The Worke 


ALGEBRA AND COLD WAR 


4 WELL, WE CAN'T say we haven't been warmed. 
President Eisenhower has laid before the nation the 
ghastly facts of the latest Soviet “menace.” In his own som- 
bre and terrifying words: : 
“Remember that when a Russian graduates from high 
school, he has had five years of physics, four years of chem- 
istry, one year of astrenomy, five years of biology, ten years 
of mathematics, through trigonometry and five years of 
foreign languages.” | 
Chilling words, indeed. And the President had also 
added the fact that the socialist government of the USSR 


tempt by the Hoffa-led group in| Teamsters and Building trades. But] Judge F. Dickinson Letts on al- 
the Teamsters to fuse forces with) with the exclusion of the still un-|leged charges of convention rigging. 
the conservative building and some’ merged bodies, the convention will|Both are scheduled before the 
craftist metal unions, for a farjalso exclude dozens of officials as|opening of the convention. But the 
wider split in Atlantic City. |delegates who are members of the} trial before Letts, set for Nov. 26, 

Adding grist to the mill of Hoffa} IBT. Hardly a state or city body! unless pestponed, is likely to con- 
and his friends are the continued that doesn’t have at least one of its|timue through the _ convention 
predictions of AFL-CIO leaders top officers, often the president, ' period. 


Sharp Threat in A-Flat 


by ALAN 
MAX 


JUST AS WE in the West are beginning to 
recover from the first shock of Sputnik we find 
ourselves faced with stil]. another peril. 

i do not like to alarm my readers continually. 
But forewarned is forearmed. Let the reader, 
therefere, consider the latest news from Portugal. 

A dispatch from Lisbon to the New Yerk 
Times tells of the frightful situation confronting 
the government there. It seems that in a recent 
contest for pianists held in Lisbon, first and second 
prizes were taken by Soviet pianists, while third 
prize was taken by a contestant from Poland. 

7 


* 

NOW, ACCORDING to the rules of the cen- 
test, the winners are entitled to give a series of 
_ gevernment-sponsored recitals in Portugal's Afri- 

can -colonies ef Angola and Mozambique. You 
can imagine the lem this poses for the Portu- 
guese government which for years has taken “ex- 
ordinary measures” to protect its colenies from 
anti-colonial i . 

The government, according to the dispatch in 
the Times, is therefore considering changing the 
rules of the contest so that the inhabitanis ef the 


colonies will not be subjected to Beethoven and — 


Bach as rendered by the pianists from the social- 
ist countries. 


* : is 
SOVIET MUSICIANS, I submit. are a threat 


~“e ee ee roe A ermal — * ee 


music where students, on state scholarships, be- 
come master musicians for the purpese of unhing- 
ing the colonial systems of Africa, Asia and- the 
Middle East. 

For several years now, while we have been 
sleeping, Soviet artists have been sweeping music 
contests in various capitals of Europe as one 
Western bulwark after another falls before their 
barrage of arpeggios, glissandes and diminished 
sevenths, 

. 


THE ,SOVIET LEADERS have made no 
secret of their belief that socialism will replace 
capitalism throughout the world, and it is evi- 
dent they are preparing to assault us with every 
sonata in their arsenal. One can picture the Music 
Masters of the. Kremlin ing a button and un- 
loosing upon the ears of the Free World a cata- 
clysm of fugues, symphonies and minuets. 

That we will face them with courage, I have no 
doubt. If we are forced to retreat fromthe treble 
clef, we will battle them in the bass clef. If they 
rip our tubas from our hands, we will answer 
with the feeble tinkle of the triangle. But let us 
have no illusions. Music under free 
may be no match for the state-controlled key- 


* 
NATURALLY, there is —_ ore answer. 
Meet the crash of the bal with a “crash” 
gram for missiles. No di t talks until we 
overtake their drummers with our bombers and 
their bassos with our bases. Remember we have 
time. 


= as a 


| IZe 
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cause of their gains in this field. Let us have more of such 
competition! 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


THE MEETING of 12 governors of northern states in 
New York on Dec. 12 to discuss the blight of segregation 
in their areas can spur the desegregation campaign every- 
where in the nation. 

In all of the states to be represented in the Dec. 12 
conference there are segregated schools and neighborhoods. 
And there are still too many jobs in these states which have 
racial tags attached. | 

With such evidence before them, the governors should 
skip all tendencies to “study” or “survey” the problem be- 
fore them and pruceed to develop a much needed crash 
program. The need is for model laws mode] amend- 
ments to strengthen laws already on books. Adminis- 
trative remedies for tackling racism are also needed, and 
the conference can offer useful suggestions for them. 

And above and beyond proposals for legislative and 
administrative action, there is the i t reed to mobil- 
ize support for civil rights. The need for this is dictated 
by the fact that mail from New York City and other nor- 
thern centers against civil rights. has increased 
in recent years. The drift toward of an enlarg- 
ed area of so-called “bi-racialism” has to be stemmed and 
reversed in the interest of democracy for all. fete 
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| 4 of 9 Pennsy Smith Act Victims Freed — 

PHILADELPHIA. — Four of;ly approved statements made injpreme Court by the 
ths cikes Gusbiinid- Sort dati nalthell teceence which ‘ee ae 17 last. 
asap ssn e be Smith a oe take as some evidence of their par-| The decision, a wiai 
up here in were ordered ac-|ticipation in a conspiracy to advo- itten by Judge 
quitted by the Third Circuit Court) cate illegal action.” ge Pes wets Bx a 
of last week. As regards 

The eases of the other five were ; 
referred back to the Federal dis- 
‘| trict eourt. 

The four freed were Walter 
Lowenfels, Sherman Labovitz, Ben-} 
jamin Weiss and Irving Katz. 
| Assistant U. S. Attorney General 


on the ee 
SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


MEMO TO SAN FRANCISCO: 
YOU'RE GETTING THE GREATEST 


DEAR SAN FRANCISCO: ip a White had agreed when 

You lucky people, you. I wonder if fully realize what |the appeal was argued last month . 
youre getting with the Giants? ee | | that Lowenfels and Labovitz should three judge court, com-/|ti 

Nothing against these great stars, but forget about Miekey |be freed. Acquittal of Weiss and/posed of Judges Herbert F. Geod- 
Mantle, Hank Aaron, Stan Musial and Ted Williams. When Jim | Katz was on the basis that “noth-irich, Austin L. Staley and Wil- 
Gilliam of the Los Angeles Dodgers (boo!) steps to the plate at jing has been proved or suggested|liam H. Hastie, conceded that the 
our Seals Stadium April 15 to open the 1958 season, the greatest |to indicate that on re-trial the gov-|prosecution might have diffieulty 
acctiall player on this globe and all its sputniks will be standing [renment would be able to provejin obtaining on a re-trial convic- 
out in centerfield wit ™ on his cap, lightly (that these defendants . . . madejtion of the five under the restric- 
punching his glove. statements themselves or apparent-jtion imposed by the U. S. Su- 


‘the Supreme Court) ean 


the letters 


The Giants finished sixth last year and not too many eyes 
were focused on them. Some alleged “All star” outfields even 
appeared bearing the names Mantle, Aaron 
and Williams. But baseball people know, © ggg 7% 
and the writers know. And youll soon see ; ae 
for yourselves. The greatest of them all is & 

Willie Mays. When “Sporting News” polled 
the working baseball scribes of the land for 
the 1957 Allstar vote, there was no contest. 

He came to the Polo Grounds as a lad 
turned 20 a month after the start of the 1951 
season. By, season's end he was already the 
most exciting man on spikes, doing things a 
most of us had never seen before on a base- 7 
ball field. One afternoon late in the season =#3 
when the pennant race was tight the Dodg- «2-4 
ers and Giants were tied in a big game 1-1 © aes 
in the 8th, the Dodgers had Billy Cox, a swift “$F ge. 
runner at 3rd with one out and Car] Furillo 7% 
belted a line shot well out between center 2% 
an tight. The only question as the ball left 
the bat was whether it would go through for §# 
an extra base hit or possibly be caught for Fe¥i2 . ee 
the sacrifice fly scoring Cox. Well, the ball kgf {a0 ae me a. 
was waiting for Cox at home in Wes West- # 4 i a 
rum’s glove and if you ever run into Billy #7 ar a 
youll find he’s never completely gotten ove *™™ 
it. THE GREATEST 

* 

WILLIE WAS OFF real fast in that ground-devouring, slightly 
bowlegged looking run of his, and you could soon see he was 
going to make one of his sparkling catches. But a play at the 
plate seemed out of the question because he was racing full tilt 
to his left, and by the time he could “put on the brakes,” wheel 
back into position for a strong righthanded -throw, well, it was 
just not possible,, that’s all. 

As Willie Mays ran for the ball he knew that too. He also 
knew time was running out for the Ciants and he had to stop that 
run. So he fi something out. As he speared the ball in his 
outstretched glove, instead of checking his momentum and turning 
to orthodox throwing position, he electrified everyone in the place 
by whirling completely around in a circle te his left. without break- 
ing momentum and letting the ball go as he came around. - Incred- 
tbly the ball came to the plate like a bullet on one long, true hop 
and the stunned Cox was a dead duck. | 

You should have seen the Dodger veterans, mouth agape, 
lining the front of their dugout steps, not moving for a long time 
after the umpires thumb went up. The fantastic double play 
killed them for the day, and probably for the season. The under- 
dog Giants continued theis miracle surge from 11% behind in 
mid-August to win the pennant. The unstoppable, wouldn’t-take- 
no zest of the kid from Fairfield, Alabama had transformed a good 
team into a great one, even though he was not yet the hitter he 
was to become. 

After only 4% seasons of big league play, Willie has left a 
vast legend of super defensive oe for the New York fans to 
recall and chew over. Everyone has his own favorite Willie 
Mays catch. Probably the most dramatic, certainly the most cru- 
‘cial’ catch in Series play, was the heartbreaker + repertrated 
against Vic Wertz of the Cleveland Indians in the 8th inning of 
the opening game of the 1954 classic. 

7 
| THERE,.-WERE two on in a tie game and Wertz cowtailed 
‘one to the bleacher wall 425 fet away. It was directly over the 
centerfielder's head, thé. hardest kind to gage. Willie raced back, 
back, .way~back unerringly, took the ball in full strike back to the 
plate a ‘step from the wall, whirled and threw strongly back te the 
infield before caroming and falling. - 

The Indians, instead of scoring two runs, didn’t score. The 
ee ee en ae ; } 


game crusher. 

In the dressing room the game I asked Willie if he 
thought it was his greatest catch. He laughed and shgagged. “You 
write it,” he said, “You're the sports writer. I ca ‘em, you 
figure out what te write about em.” Teammate Den Mueller, the 
Coss anny said. quietly “Willie's made three or four just like 

this year. age 

There are Giant 
would feature any other game story as extraordinary, but don't 
even get a mention because with Willie the extraordinary has now 
come to be taken for granted. I have heard a mass groan of dis- 
appointment when he barely failed to catch a ball nobody else 
could have Which is com Rag ultimate tribute 
genius. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


“The Russians” he believed, 
“want peace just as we do.” 

And add to them the authori- 
tative voice of Aneurin Bevan 
widely regarded as Britain's for- 
eign secretary when the Labor 
Party wins office next. End- 
ing a journey to this country he 
said, at a press conference, “I 
think an invitation of that sort 
(Khrushchev’s) should be ac- 
cepted.” 

Bevan, in his blunt manner, 
favored international agreements 
to ban nuclear tests, and a Near 
East settlement to be achieved 
by cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 

In their camp, _ generally 
speaking, George Kennan was 
found, this leading Democratic 
authority on foreign policy. He 
said he failed.to understand why 
every etoriomic and scientific 
advance by the Soviet Union is 
considered a new threat to our 
national security. 

* 

BUT IT WAS TRULY a tug- 
of-war, for other voices continu- 
ed to send up their insane criés 
for more war stuff. It would 
have been well if millionaire 
Eaton’s counsel were heeded by 
his confreres at the First Na- 
tional City Bank—third largest in 
the land—which commented at 
length on the Sputniks in its 
‘Monthly Letter.’ “The U.S. Con- 
gress, PROPERLY more con- 
cerned with weapon develop- 
ment, at no point had pressed a 
speediér development of a satel- 
lite,” the Letter said. More arms 
and more arms, they proposed, 


' and while they were at it, they 


put in a plug for the reduction 
of taxes on private capital. But 
there was nary a word echoing 
Cyrus Eaton’s sane counsel. 

All who want peace to survive 
welcomed Adlai Stevenson's 
comments on television’ last 
week. “We have to find a better 
way of living,” he said, “than 
spending billions and billions on 
preparedness which, at best, is 
only balance of terror in the 
world.” Stevenson did not regard 
a stepped-up missile campaign 


as the answer to all questions. . 


Means must be found to meet 
our “vast demands fer social 


capital at home”: adequate edu- 


cation, housing, health, water 
supply, mental hospitals, reads 
and ether domestic impreve- 


ments. 
. 


THE STATEMENTS for any- 
one who followed the news, 
came thick and fast frem here 
and abroad. Prof. Otto Hahn, 
Nobel Prize — of are 

en, West rmany a 

- sod was a hot war, there would 
not be much left.” Prime Minis- 
ter Bandanaraike of Ceylon teld 
his people the Soviet Union 
“dees not want to force its form 
of government down the throats 
of other ts.” He add- 
ed that Russians “only ask 
for friendship and peace.” 

And any man with a televi- 


PEACE APPEALS CHALLENGE HYSTERI 


in his héart could’ only be in- 
spired by the program on Chan- 
nel 2 last Sunday sponsored by 
the Metropolitan 
Television Association. The pro- 
gram, “The Faces of War,” Jack 
Gould of the N. Y. Times. said, 
“was a literate appeal to the sen- 
sible adult who recognizes war 
is no key to the achievement of 
a just peace.” 

Sages of all time got into the 
argument against war: Euripi- 
des, Homer, Shakespeare, CGer- 
vantes, Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man. The discussion included 
Mark Van Doren, famous eritic, 
Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and James 
Jones, author of From Here te 
Eternity who said humanity now 
had to meet its responsibilities to 
protect the children of the So- 
viet Union as well as the chil- 
dren of America. 


Many in the country were 
dutta when the New York 
Public Library pulled out of the 
program at the. last moment. “A 
melancholy commentary” on the 
modern contusion, the N.Y. Post 
said. “Will our librarians,” the 
liberal newspaper asked, “really 
be deemed suspect if they are 
identified with a reasoned cri- 
tique of the idiot’s delight 
known. as war?’ For such an in- 
stitution to believe it can re- 
move itself from “controversy b 
remaining above all mankind's 
battles is to reduce itself to ab- 
surdity.” 

- 

TO ABSURDITY, indeed, 

other figures reduced them- 


Educational , 


‘of 


selves, like Sen. Johip McClellan 
who took a momeijt out from 
hounding labor to pledge his bi- 
partisan suppert to. President 
Eisenhower's positian: and like 
the National Ass@ciation of 
Manufacturers whith pledged 
“all eut help in enlisting the aid 
its 22.000 me ber com- 
panies. 

And like form President 
Truman. Even as he/decried the 
McCarthyite attack qn America’s 
scientists as the reason: for our 
lag on the satellites|| he said he 
believed a sum meeting 
would be “a waste off time.” Our 
trouble, he added, |Tis that we 
are fat and lazy an{l want too 
many cars and too |many fancy 
gadgets.” 

Truman could well] have heed- 
ed physicist D. R. Inglis of the 
Argonne National || Laboratory 
who wrote in the N. Y. Times 


that we should “try/|to stabilize 
the military balance of power 
against fantastic future develop- 
ments by making the negotiation 
ef atomic and other controls a 
primary aim of our |foreign pol- 
icy.” 

Se it went last week, back and 
forth, over the battlefield of 
ideas that can lead||\mankind to 
peace or to war. Negded to turn 
the tide was a more definitive 
expression from Labor similar to 
the one we quote alpove. For, in 
sum, it is the workingman, the 

redominant ' part our popu- 
leon who stands most to win if 
peace is won, most to lose if the 


thermonuclear terrar falls from 
the skies. | 


LONG ISLAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
average worker going out now 
in the improved conditions takes 
only $200 to $250 with him as 
a cushion . . . at $2 an hour, ene 
week’s severance, the bookkeep- 
ing lag of another week, and 
accrued vacation pay. 

What's been happening 
them? 

Some get jobs fairly soon at 


to 


‘Sion set in his parlor and peace — 


LAYOFF STORY 


out here takes $115 to $120 a 
month, that’s for the mortgage 
payment, insurance, fuel and 
scheol tax, the bare minimums. 
At the 40-hour week, which is 
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Xt step—da program 

DETROIT.—All eyes on this From where we travel around the Common Council, la- 
city’s newly givted  Comenen the city these seem to be some and industry get such a pro- 
Council, wiiich for the first time pressing m going. If ever $100 mil- 
has on it a UAW leader, Ed : can be spent for 
Carey, and a Negro Community ways, how about $100 million 
figure, Wm. Patrick Jr., who | for housing, schools, play- 
teamed with four re-elected in- grounds, streets repaved? 
cumbents, Van Antwerp, Mary - 
Beck, Ed Connor and James Lin- ment compensation or $15 a j§ TAXES: It's time a complete 
coln. Also Mayor elect Louis week for food from the Detroit  eeyaluation. of big business 
Miriani was part of the coalition Welfare. A vast program of pub- — wrouesty nad tuventatioe wes 
team. With six votes out of nine _lic works at union wages to clear 
on the council which is no longer slums, build schools, housing, HONESTLY made and proper 
lily whithe, the road is clear for has been often proposed by.or- taxation based on ability to pay 
a program. Already Mayor Louis ganized labor. Its time the De- established. Proposals fof a 
Miriani is talking of this and has troit members of Congress, Gov- tion profits tax, state 
projected g some propos- ernor Williams, members of the , from which Detroit could 

. : State Legislature from Detroit, be given a portion for a public 
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185,000 Jobless at Xmas, im at Split in 

: | 

35 Percent Are Negroes | _—_Skilled Ranks 
DETROIT. — Ed Carey, newly;stockpile of 500,000 unsold 1957, . e | 

elected councilman of Detroit, and cars. | During 1958 A gains r speedup 

UAW leader said the first thing * | : 


after he was elected that the un-| CAREY generally has called for sn ge ee Cane Maen 
employed had to be taken care of a rehabilitation program of raZiNg' on industrial unionism, timed to| HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—The 18,-;model are identical to last year's 
in this one industry town. old decrepit factory sites and pre- ager ranks of the UAW during| member Dodge Local 3, UAW has) perations. 


. S 
Carey's concern is well founded.| paring them for new plants, plus|,f. peieht of negotiations next Last year: the Dodée local took 
Latest reports from the Michigan slum clearance programs sided. by 8” eee by a vote of its membership de- a strike vote like now and finally 


. spring is now bein repared.| : : : 
Unemployment .Security Commis-| Federal funds. NLR sities te ar hase cided to strike because manage- got production standards set and in 


sion offices show 210,000 unem-| His union the UAW-AFL-CIO in among skilled workers in 500 shops| ment refuses to live up to the con-} writing. 
ploy ed in the state of which 132,-| tanuary will hold a special conven-|by an outfit known as “Society of|tract and deal with the union on| Meanwhile the foremen through- 
we oh igaag About 35 percent tion of January, 1958, to mount de- — Trades.” F h grievances and speedup. out a er are telling ve work- 
> INE as , ; ong since exposed as having a} _+,._: eS pe eS Liers that are ‘not working any 
et Eo poe ae the, mands for a shorter work week with hese pb ric rg a bea Doscsnann fe Likewise a strike is pending at en wage y they did last va 
MUSC spokesman about. 25.000 increased take home pay, as ONC} a gens, particularly General Motors, the 22,000-member UAW Local Aloo the “Titenin axe spinning 2 
will: return to work, leaving around; V4y to create additional jobs for|the ¢o-called “Society” made its|212, the Chrysler Automotive Body|tale that vanagement received a 
185,000 still unemployed by Janu- the unemployed. plans known to some newsmen re-/shops on Detroit's East Side, where} green light from the international 
ary L, 1958. This 185,000 jobless around the cently. | the compariy seeks a five percent union. to i ase work standards in 
Also the MUSC spokesman de-| holiday time s ithe greatest amount} To make the split in the ranks of increase in produgtion besides ask- Chrysler plants. 
clares that since January, 1957, of joblessness ever seen in this city|sijlled workers even more wide). th lief ti 8: ¢ Norm- Matthews, UAW  vice- 
some 7,000 a month have exhaust-|at such times of the year. Thou-| than just trying to. break them off|'”8 mt relies Teme be Cet irom _ president in charge of Chrysler has 
ed their unemployment compensa- sands of workers homes will have) from the UAW and _ industrial}minutes every hour to three min- finial} ee | 
tion. The MUSC officials say they little cheer in them this year 8S) unionism, the “Society” broke itself} utes per hour. officially flenied this in a letter 
have no way of accounting for what/| *mas and New Year's rolls around. dawn into a number of eraft unions,! - The rank and file workers at the Oct. 1, addressed to John Leary, 
happens to those who exhaust their) 4” many local UAW halls rank} a}i of them “independent.” They| gates tell newsmen that they are/director of labor relations of Chrys- 
unemployment. checks. That lasts) and file workers are bitterly pro-|claim to have 5,000 members but Tiina to beat. this move of ler. 
26 weeks and averages $35 a week.| testing reports that Chevrolet, Ford! say it will quadruple by next spring. | the Chrysler Corporation to get * . 
The plight of 185,000 Michigand-| ad some GM plants besides The UAW has close to 300,000)“more with less,” that is, more pro-| AT PLYMOUTH Engine plant 
“ ds Pa eee to wn jobs nt ee toe — er in its eg They} duction with less manpower. on Mound! Road, Detroit, an abse- 
elore Jan. 1, , caused this; P*°) of , 1ave adopted a special program . ; . 7 , 
paper to ask the MUSC what hopes' Six days a week, while such great/(the UAW) for skilled, allowing Me pws P romet Y0 cm a lute deadlt k exists, according oa 
exist for jobs following the holiday;/™4sses of unemployed walk the/them representation in all negotia- Sh hE Ril, ol ine Olt eee rT spokesman. Speedup is 
noneoal streets jobless. : tions, right to strike, separate wage ect pe ead ee » rw the issue, the company seeking 25 
The MUSC spokesman said that}. A year ago British transport and|demands and greater voice in ne- ge thie tein: Goole ™ ait percent increase, or tries cutting 
rospects for the 185,000 getting)auto workers were in a_ strike/gotiations. Some say this was. to it ¢ ae hn -pitie alaie - the shop| manpower! in some places and de- 
bath to work, after Jan. 1, 1958,/against working overtime while| offset the “Society,” but skilled ag ae seaelame en gaa e Pp digi te i Aciitn h 
are slim, as by that time the MUSC|their fellow workers walked the|trades UAWers declare they have . io ™ ne ee a 
expects there will be a huge stock-| streets jobless. The UAW will have! been fighting for years, before the AT DODCE. manavement insists 96 percent vote for strike has been 
pile of unsold 1958 cars. There is a to face the same some day. “Society” was ever heard of for on higher production yore ial ait taken and |the company got a five- 
PRR pees MB At TC lg TR these increased rights arid demands), 1958 model, knowing full welll day final strike notice, which means 


for skilled workers. It will cause’ a strike can occur any time. 


| ° ; . i'that nearly all operations on this 
Now It’s Whites, Cops Beat Up, |=:3 in ns ‘hued wi at overtone ae 
“ S 5 , * ; 
OG pee Tae lod Waclen hasey eereaion kata Kefauyer Wants to Know Wh 
Piggins to Say If Cons Are Guilty UAW which at that time will be y 


locked in a desperate struggle with 


DETROIT. — A white citizen! The police chief is sitting in tage ees ng ee ‘ Auto Bosses Raise 2 ces 


made the headlines here when no) sole judgment, as to | 
waelner his GNU. O9gs Sr. pumy DETROIT. — We can just hear! stead of taking the 21 cent package 


was beaten severely by cops with hegre 

blackjacks and one who wore bet i Teamsters them now, Henry Ford. II, GM's of 1955 out of that they raised 
Curtiee and Chrysler’s Colbert tell-| prices four and one-half times the 

ing U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver' wage increase. GM profits (after 


_ glove with a metal band across it. . Ww Wi 
The white man who works at Chrys- Buick orkers - g : 
00 . ni Sa Ss Det AF D-Tenn) and his Senate sub-com-|taxes) have gone up 234 percent 
ler is Paul Donovan, brother, of a)2 Grievances y ° mittee investigating prices in auto, between 1947 and 1957. Ford's 


policeman. This is the first tine in} FLINT. — : that it’s all union’s fault that) went up 256.2 percent. Now they 
Some 6,000 Buick) DETROIT. — The powerful ices were raised on cars ‘and| have all ised prices an average 


hat bru- ; | 3 
— “mee iat ws . ee workers, members of UAW Local) Wayne County Central Trades and/trucks, They, veg with UAW /)of $200 on the 1958 cars on the 
er ee ee ee | at-)599 according to reports have Labor Council of the AFL here! president Walter Reuther have! grounds of “increased labor costs.” 
ed before formal charges and in) chalked up an impressive victory| which has 250,000 members of|been invited to appear in Wash- ji onth: profit take for the 


Donovan said he was beaten in), strike threat Oct. 21 to do it be-| called on the AFL Executive Coun- ae Bi pews? on ” ein 
anne See oe Z Po a more than for the 


beaten i at j . 
a bar then n in a patrol. ise of management's stalling and) .j} to delay the expulsion of the! since 1947 have gone up “only” 30) 
in 1956. Their profits 


wagon on the way to the hospital! tint ds 
to take care of his wounds from the) #"4-unionism. Teamsters. percent while wages went up 70 


beating in the bar. Well, over 200 grievances! The body of delegates adopted) percent. so that’s why you have in-jafter taxes| for 1957 will go over 
Three cops were involved and were satisfactorily settled involving a resolution unanimous that said to lk alll eat” ite We $1 billion. 
as usual denied all. speedups, work 7 g oe expel the Teamsters, Textile and}, 1. ion them: Ceintn that Ch epail 
“é wage rates, new jobs and produc-| Bakery workers would cause a split! making $3.20 for every hour work- 

Fisher Body Workers tion standards. Seven workers fired) i, the labor movement and laboring|ed by its 400,000 production work- 


_ instated. For the first time ers. Th ve the workers in 1955 
Make Speedup Target eee 2 8 a meu would suffer. a 21 jo - hour package. If they 


provisions applying to skilled trades) On a state AFL scale it’s expect-|) “4 1) hat 91 cents out of théir 


i. aaa il —_ Bely v AW i, (are contained in a separate section|ed that some sort of similar resolu- profits they still would be making 
cals from around the nation, af the local seniority agreement. | tion will be adopted betore tong. $2.99 per hour for each worker. 
thought dominated the meeting,| yp , Mieadlocked ‘between the Cio| Likewise Ford was making $3.06) 
that, if working conditions are so| Y°'ds what's the use of higher pen-|are deadlocked between t per hour profit on each worker. In- 
unbearable a worker cannot stay in/Sions if you're not around to with its 750,000 members and the 
the shop long enough to collect his them. ' State AFL with its 350,000. 
sion or retirement, the union) Also, pay rates should be the 2 
same in all parts of the country and) Our Sputnik 

The UAW d tes from 16 money -_ $§T. PAUL — Sputnik Eisen- 
Fisher Body was 4 determined | hower Watkins was the-name se- 
therefare further wary xt , lected for the six-year-old son of 
; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Watkins 

| of St. Paulj:Miinesotas ©: 
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ie Negro Woman in 


w Buffalo Council 
* BUFFALO, N. Y. — A Negro 
% woman will be the first woman in 
= history to serve on the Buffalo city 

MED council : 
7" Mrs. Cora P. Maloney, a Demo- 
sag. crat, was elected last week from 
@ . a district that never before had sent 
fa Negre to the council. The dis- 
® trict’s Negro population has been 
F growing. Mrs. Maloney did not 
have her party’s offical endorse- 

4 : ment. 
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It’s a Long Time 


Ms: ELLWOOR CITY, Pa. — Ap- 

‘ me po arenmenege 200 employes of the 

- National Plumbing Fixtures Corp. 

= here are scheduled to receive short- 

~ ly between $35,000 and $40,000 in 

“I cant understand it—he’s i Blvd saecbee benefits for the 46 

néver been this long before.”— days they were idled during a wage 
. London Daily Worker. dispute thtee years ago. 
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Arms Clamo 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VOICES OF SANITY this week began to emerge from the official 
bedlam clamoring for stepped-up arms manufacture to meet the Sputnik 


challenge. 
a top-flight capitalist, a -trade- 
union periodical, a leading Brit- 
ish politician, and many nuclear 
scientists. Their pleas included 
a meeting at the summit, which 
was perhaps the most significant 
of all proposals. It. was a heart- 
ening week, despite the con- 
tinued outcry of hysteria, and de- 
spite President Eisenhower's 
Oklahoma speech which, in ef- 
fect echoed Secretary of Com- 
merce. Weeks’ Hitleresque pro- 
a this week for “Guns not 
utter. 


Most challenging perhaps, 
was the flat-footed proposal of 
Ohio multi-millionaire Cyrus S. 
“Let’s meet the 
His special 


Eaton who said 
Soviets half-way.” 


“Mankind—not missiles, 


article in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une said “this is~the time for 
people to speak up.” The people 
he referred to were, he said, 
“average businessmen, connect- 
ed with indutry, who realize as 
keenly as I do that World War 
Ill would be the destruction of 
mankind.” 

Labor, naturally, was con- 
cerned; most eloquent and: sage 
of the week's declarations came 
from the journal of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders that decried the 
alarm over Sputnik, which it re- 
garded as a boon to all hu- 
manity. It continued: “We be- 
lieve that this first invasion of 
outer space advances by many 


THE LONG ISLAND. LAYOFF STORY 


Suddenly a 


By LESTER RODNEY ° 


“NOT SO LONG AGO,” the laid- off stilins told me 
grimly, “Reeves had 3,000 on the job. Today? Its down 
below 1,100. Reeves:is a radar and electronic plant engag- 
ed ¥5 percent in defense work, 
one of those hit by the Long 
Island unemployment _ blight 
which thas seen over 400,000 
men and women lose their jobs 


tection, seniority and severance. 

“Before the strike,” John re- 
lated, “the slow, steady firing 
had begun. At 3. p.m. one day, 


in recent months as Washington 
pressed a button for a cutback in 
airplane production. 

In May of 1956 the factory 
moved from Ql1st Street and 
Third Avenue in the Yorkville 
section of Manhattan and set up 
in suburban Mineola, “on the 
island.” Workers moved out 
with the plant. 

“I would say 80 percent of 
the Reeves’ workers are home 
owners on Long Island,” my 
informant, whom we will call 
john. told me. “The average 
1ome cost $12,000. That's a biz 
investment and theyre stuck 
with it, right around their neck.” 

Can't they sell? 

John laughed, without mirth. 
“One fellow I know who comes 
from Pennsylvania originally is 
fed up and moving back there. 
He went to his nearest real es- 
tate office to sell his house. 
This was just one locality, mind 
you, The real estate man had 
almost 500 homes to sell before 
this fellow got there.” 

The banks which contro] the 
mortgages, he said, don’t want 
the houses back in this situa- 
tion, so they're “generously” 
handing out one-year exten- 
-siosn. “Fellows will wind up 

iving their right arm for the 
aaa John said. “But there's 
little alternative, Who's going to 
buy out there now?” 
¥* 


THOUGH LITTLE NOTED 
by the metropolitan press, there 
was a tenacious, 71-day strike 
at Reeves by several hundred 
workers this summer. Reeves is 
one of the island's two big non- 
union ts. (Grumman is the 
other) and this was a strike an- 
ticipating the sound er to 
come, to win some ‘of pro- 


a worker would feel a tap on 
the shoulder and would be told 
he was through as of right then. 
No warning, no severance, 
nothing. They went out with 
that week's pay, sometimes a 
one-week bookkeeping lag in 
what was due them, and a little 
accrued vacation time. After 
five, six, eight years at the job 
that was it, ‘you've through.’ ” 
This early firing, without sen- 
iority rights, when challenged, 
brought nonsensical assertions. 
“A machinist would be told 
that three years ago he had 
spoiled a casting. Boy, do you 
know what a joke that is? Only 
one casting spoiled in three 
years! What that’s tremendous, 
a top man, incredible. In this 
work you work with a _ thou- 
sandth of an inch tolerance. .. .” 
Some of these laid off were 


given a “snow job” by the com- 


pany and persuaded to “resign,” 

John said. “That way they would 
get a good recommendation. 
Some guys did it, and so the 
company statistics looked bet- 
ter. You need a recomendation. 
You're dead in defense without 
a recommendation. And out of 
defense here, it’s the little 
sweatshops.” 


IT WAS GENERAL knowl- 
edge before the strike ‘that big 
firings were on the way. There 
wasnt much work left on the 
shelves and workers can draw 
their own conclusions. 

‘To get the picture,” John ex- 
plained “You have to know that 
for some time everyone 
been cut down to the 40-hour 
week. We'd had a 50-hour min- 
imum week for 
years and the guys where pretty 
complacent with overtime. The 
cut down to 40 hours meant a 


six straight | 


Crushes You...’ 


A FOOT IN THE DOOR... 


have to tell you about the cost 
of living.” 

The strike was launched 
May 1, with a meeting across 
the street from the plant. In 
15 minutes, over 100 workers 
had signed a petition for layoff 
notice, severance pay, seniority 
and recall rights if jobs came 
back. 


“The night shift stayed out 
when they saw the line,” he re- 
called. “There were just 15 men 
manning the line that night, and 
the entrance are a quarter of a 
mile long.” The strikers soon 
began to receive some fraternal 


union help, though not all they ~ 


a t they might have re- 


The strike lasted till July 11th. 


In te of already dwindling 
editor caohios te from Washing- 


ton, it created a backlog of work 
which forced the company’s 
hand. “The top skilled men 
were on the picket line,” he 
said, “On the last day of the 
strike the average seniority was 
five years per striker, which 
gives you an idea.” 

The strike won a 10 cents 
across the board raise as well 
as one week's severance pay, 
layoff seniority and “hiring- 
rehiring” seniority when and if. 

* 
SOON, AS EXPECTED, the 


real big lay-offs began. 
in the first 


- tists. That conta 


seemed to be the sober response of 


years the moment when states- 
men, after whatever painful ad- 
justments of view, shall have ar- 
rived at a useful recipe for 
peace.” 


EATON’S words came as a 
welcome counter-foil to the 
speech the President delivered. 
The chiet executive's bland tone 
concealed his essential proposi- 
tion, to go hog-wild on a military 
production program. Eisenhower 
re-emphasized the production of 
arms even if that meant “cutting 
out or deferring enfire categories 
of activities.” The latter phrase 
had a world of alarming over- 
tones which Eisenhower and his 
advisers: realized, | for the Presi- 
dent sought to forestall the alarm 
great portions |of our people 

would feel, the ‘ ‘pressure groups,” 
as he termed them—who “would 
wail in anguish.” | 


Doubtless many harassed farm- 
ers shuddered in| the countryside, 
instantly suspecting slashes in 
farm aid that has helped them 


keep their heads|above water; or, 


despite the fulsome lip-service 


given education since Sputnik 
would mean slashes in aid to 
schools; or to approprations for 
public health and other neces: 
Sary peacetime services. Evidence 
accummulated {that the Presi- 
dent’s speech did not send peo- 
ple to throwing [their hats in the 
air jubilantly. It certainly had 
none of the hard sense of Cyrus 
Eaton's words. 


Eaton is no |stranger in the 
high councils af Big Business, 
Forbes Magazine,: the  stock- 
market periodicz 1, chose him as 
one of the nations “fifty out- 
standing business leaders” this 
week. He heads|the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, as well as a 
network of coal and metal 
mines. The Tril describing him 
s “that rare combination of ty- 
coon and philosopher,” referred 
most respectfully to his plea, in 
a top-of-the-page editorial. “His 
thoughtful comments” it advised 
its readers, “should be the study 
of all Americas.” 


AS INDEED they should,, for 
his remarks wete evoked by a 
special bulletin) issued by Dr. 
Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
ed a communi- 
cation from 196) foremost Soviet 
scientists who proposed a broad 
international conference of sci- 
entists and others to discuss the 
dangers to’ mankind of thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Dr. Rabinowich himsell re- 
sponded ‘favorably to the pro- 
posal, urging scientists of the 
West to ~esig the Russians half- 
hf philos : r-capital- 

yi scientist's ad- 
oie adding that he believed the 
Soviet offer “to be the spirit that 
now prevails in| Russia—a desire 
for reaching an understanding 
with the Western world. We 
should follow i mat : 
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As Trusts Set ¢ 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WITH THE CONVENTION of t 


he AFL-CIO in Atlantic City only two weeks off, 


the chances for preserving labor unity appear to have diminished. If any efforts are under 
way to prevent expulsion of the 1,500,000-member Teamsters and 130,000-member Bak- 


ery unions, they are a deep secret. 

On the other hand, as con- 
vention’s delegates gather, they 
will be looking into the mouths of 
the cannon that are being trained 
against labor for the “Battle of 
1958.” The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce November letter 
from its Labor Relations and Le- 
gal Department observes that many 
Senaters are racing te introduce 
legislation to curb unions. The C. 
of C. alse sets forth its “concentra- 
tion” aims. The National Association 


of Manufacturers has set the iden- 


tical objective in the latest issue of | 


the NAM News. 

The Chamber classes the pro- 
posals—all welcome, of course—in- 
to two categories: those that “deal 


, only with the symptoms” and those 


called “basic” and which are de- 
signed to “cure” the “malady of la- 
bor racketeering.” 

In the second category, the meas- 
ures on which the C. ef C. wants 
attention are a national right-to- 
work law that would outlaw the 
union shop, and application of anti- 
trust legislation to unions based “on 
a national labor policy that com- 
pels the power of unions to be di- 
vided and distributed.” 

* 


THE AFL-CIO convention ora- 
tory will undoubtedly be vigorous 
against the plans of big business. 
But the enemies of labor will at- 
tach greater importance to what 
happens to labor’s strength and 
unity. Here are some of the indi- 
cators on that score: y 

The Detroit Building Trades 
Council, Jimmy Hoffa's. own strong- 
hold, petitioned the 3,500,000- 
member. Building Trades Depart: 
ment of the AFL-CIO, scheduled 
to convene in Atlantic City Dec. 2, 
to secede from the federation if its 
jurisdictional craft claims against 
the industrial unions — principally 
those of the former ClO—are not 
settled satisfactorily, Some influen- 
tional national leaders in the build- 
ing trades and in many regions, are 
in accord with the Detroit position. 
In effect, we witness here an at- 
tempt by the Hoffa-led group in 
the Teamsters to fuse forees with 
the conservative building and some 
craftist metal unions, for a far 
wider split in Atlantic City. 

Adding grist to the mill of Hoffa 


and: his friends are the continued, 
predictions of AFL-CIO leadersitop officers, often the president, 


WU nited Textile Workers, whose two 


that the Teamsters will be expelled 
and that a rival union will be chart- 
ered in the field. The latest such 
statement came from Emil Mazey, 
sécretary-treasurer of the United 
“preston ou Workers, over a TV 

am in Milwaukee in whieh he 
predicted the IBT’s expulsion and 
the chartering of a riva Teamsters’ 
union. Mazey said the same pro- 
cedure and tactics would be follow- 
ed that took place after the CIO's 
expulsion in 1949 of 11 progressive- 
led unions with a million members. 
He acknowledged the raids and 
counter-raids would be costly but 
added “it’s worth the trouble or 
the effort.” 

The conservative panelists of the 
Junior Bar Association who ques- 
tioned Mazey apparently did not 
ask him what the likely affect of 
an internal war might be on labor's! 
chances to ward off anti-union laws 
and win the shorter work-week in 
1958. But the answer to that one 
is quite clear. 

From the general AFL-CIO 
headquarters the signs were no less 
negative. Those in charge -of ar- 
rangements disclosed that the sus- 
pended IBT delegates would not 
even be allowed on the the regular 
convention floor but would only be 
permitted to name a delegation of 
three to argue the union's appeal. 

That rule will also apply to the 
bakers, whose officers have so far 
refused to conform to the AFL- 
CIO “clean-up” edict. Only the 


top corrupt leaders quit under fire, 
will have its rights restored. 
* 


CLOSELY linked is another dis- 
unity element. Some -400 delegates, 
one from each of as many state,’ 
city and county AFL and CIO 
bodies not yet merged in pee 
ance with the two-year deadline 
set at the first convention will not 
be seated. They will include repre- 
sentation from AFL and CIO 
bodies from the larger cities. | 

In these areas unity was block- 
ed mainly by a united front of 
Teamsters and Building trades. But 
with the exclusion of the still un- 
merged bodies, the cénvention will 
also exclude dozens of officials as 
delegates who are members of the 
IBT. Hardly a state or city body 
that doesn’t have at least one of its 


_ 


Sharp Threat in A-Flat 


from the IBT. 

This has highlighted concern in 
the merged and unmerged state 
and city bodies as to the econse- 
quences of the expulsions for them. 


They would immediately lose the 


heavy IBT representation and their 
substantial per-capita. IBT men in 
office would have to be removed. 
Most serious of all is the fear that 
the essential IBT solidarity in cel- 
lective bargaining and strikes 
would be lost. 

An indication of the prevailing 
sentiment came from widely scat- 
tered councils. The Rochester coun- 
cil, among the first to merge, took 
a stand against expulsion of the 
IBT and declared that even if ex- 
pulsion took place, the fraternity 
between the IBT’s affiliates and the 
AFL-CIO would be maintained. 

The powerful Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, headed by William 
Lee who ran against Hoffa for the 
presidency, expressed full confi- 
dence in the three top officers who 
are Teamsters and voiced opposi- 
tion to any further splits. The De- 
troit AFL body passed a resolution 
against expulsion. 

It-is known that the leaders of 
the state and city bodies every- 


where are angry at the prospect 


that they will not be seated as dele- 
gates. But whether they will come 
to Atlantic City and press to be 
seated is not yet known. 

* 


EXPULSION of the IBT and its 
wider consequences would also 
have a disruptive effect on the re- 
lation between the state and city 
labor movements and the respec- 
tive government administrations 
and political parties. In numerous 
instances it is a Teamster who pro- 


vides the link in the relationship. 


AFL-CIO leaders are apparently 
looking hopefully to Father Time 
to settle some of the issues. AFL- 
CIO News shows interest this week 
in the schedule of trials confront- 
ing Jimmy Hoffa, notably one on 

rjury grounds and another af- 
ecting Hoffa's presidency before 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts on al- 
eged charges of convention rigging. 
Beth are. scheduled before the 
opening of the convention. But the 
trial before Letts, set for Nev. 26, 
unless postponed, is likely to con- 
tinue through the _ convention 
period. 


by ALAN 
MAX 


JUST AS WE in the West are beginning to 
recover from the first shock of Sputnik we find 
ourselves faced with stil] another peril. 

I do not like to alarm my readers continually. 


But forewarned is forearmed. Let the reader, 


therefore, consider the latest news from Portugal. 
A dispatch from Lisbon to the New York 
Times tells of the frightful situation confronting 
the gevernment there. [t seems that in a recent 
contest for pianists held in Lisbon, first and second 
prizes were taken by Soviet pianists, while third 
prize was taken by a cena from Poland. 


* 

NOW, ACCORDING to the rules of the con- 
test, the winfiers are entitled to give a series of 
goternment-sponsored recitals in Portugal's Afri- 
can colonies of ola and Mozambique. You 
can imagine the lem this poses for the Portu- 


_-guese government which for years has taken “ex- 


ordinary measures” to protect its colonies from 

The government, according to the dispatch in 
the Times, is therefore idering changing the 
rules of the contest so that the inhabitants of the 
colonies will not be subjected to Beethoven and 
hope as rendered by the pianists from the social- 


* 
SOVIET MUSICIANS, I submit, are a threat 


music where students, on state scholarships, be- 
come master musicians for the purpose of unhing- 
ing the colonial systems of Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East. 

Fer several years now, while we have been 
sleeping, Soviet artists have been sweeping music 
contests in various eapitals of Europe as one 
Western bulwark .after another falls before their 
barrage of arpeggios, glissandos and diminished 
sevenths, | 

7 


THE SOVIET LEADERS have made no 
secret of their belief that socialism will replace 
capitalism throughout the world, and it is evi- 
dent they are preparing to assault us with every 


_ sonata in their arsenal. One can picture the Music 


Masters of the Kremlin ing a button and un- 
loosing u the ears of the Free World a cata- 
clysm of fugues, symphonies and minuets. 

That we will face them with courage, I have no 
doubt. If we are forced to retreat fromthe treble 
clef, we will battle them im the bass clef. If they 
rip our tubas from our hands, we will answer 
with the feeble tinkle of the triangle. But let us 
have no iflusions. Music under free enterprise 
may be no match for the state-controlled key- 


* 
NATURALLY, there is 


00 


| school, he has had five years of physics, four yea 


state. 


ALGEBRA AND COLD W 
WELL, WE CAN'T say we haven't been|: 
President Eisenhower has laid before the nation the 

ghastly facts of the latest Soviet “menace.” In his own som- 

bre and terrifying words: 

“Remember that when a Russian graduates from high 

vars of chem- 
istry, one-year of astronomy, five years of biology, ten years 
of mathematics, through trigonometry and five years of 
foreign languages.” 

Chilling words, indeed. And the President liad also 
added the fact that the socialist government of the USSR 
pays for the education of every single Soviet child, and 

rovides all the expenses for the students in its higher col- 

a and universities, you get some idea of the “menace.” 

Not to speak of the crafty Soviet tactic of giving science 

and scientists, as well as teachers, the highest respect in 

the community. ; : 7 

ONE WOULD think that Washington’s leaders would 
be thankful that the magnificent cultural adyances of the 
Soviet Union would inspire us to go and do likewise in 
peaceful competition as to who could produce the great- 
est scientific advances for humanity. ' Instead, the official 
line today is that Soviet education is a deadly menace, and 
that we must catch up in the race for scientists who can 
produce new and bigger -bombs and _ intercontinental 
missiles. The President has now flung algebra, physics and 
chemistry into the deadly race towards atomic death. 

The destruction of American education and the down- 
grading of the genius of American science jis one of the 
sordid stories of the past two or three decades. Wall Street 
corporations now hog more than 70 percent/of:our scien- 
tists whose main job is not science but the manufacture of 
new perfumes for soap for the glory of greater corporate 
profits. The military science projects take the rest. 

Real science—the search for the ‘truths| of nature—is 
a sad last. 

Furthermore, political reactionaries have successfully 
crippled our school program through their assaults on wél- 


fare spending and on the freedom of discussion in the uni- 


versities. A professional operator of the “red/menace” rac- 
ket, Senator Jenner (Ind) sees in Soviet Sputnik a chance to 
smash up all health, pension, and other welfare gains. “Fed- 
eral spending sdeoull be for one thing only 


7 he * 
efense,” he: 


roars. It was McCarthyites like Jenner who helped to'stab= | 


America in the back with their terrorization- of our Schools 
and colleges. 
Beathowe’s policy does not answer the question of 
American youth—why educate for death? What our educa- 
tion needs is first the assurance of a world at peace so that 
youth can have realizable and socially useful goals; second, 
a Federal program to guarantee the education of every 
American boy and girl, regardless of race, color or creed. 
Half of the 42 billion war budget would ‘double and 
triple the salaries of our teachers, and build all the schools 


we need. Just as vital is the restoration of science and.hu- 


manist culture as mainsprings in our national life. The goons 
of McCarthyism, the illiterates of the “red stare,” and the 
worshippers of Big Money have brought us to our sorry 


It is a tribute to the socialism of the USSR that if we 
are going to do right by our children’s educ¢ation it is be- 
cause of their gains in this field. Let us have more of such 
competition! 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


THE MEETING of 12 governors of northern states in 
New York on Dec. 12 to discuss the blight of segregation 
in their areas can spur the desegregation campaign every- 
where in the nation. 

In all of the states to be represented in the Dec. 12 
conference there are segregated schools and neighborhoods. 
And there are still too many jobs in these states which have 
racial tags attached. 

With such evidence before them, the governors should 
skip all tendencies to “study” or “survey” the problem -be- 
fore them and pruceed to develop a much needed crash 
program. The need is for model laws and |raodel amend- 
ments to strengthen laws already on the books. Adminis- 
trative remedies. for tackling racism are also needed, and 
the conference can offer useful suggestions for them. 

And above and beyond proposals for legislative and 
administrative action, there is the i tineed to mobil- 
ize support for civil righ 
Chach tents agutaet Ciel rights 'getiessie tak Miiaed 

centers against civil ri 
in recent years. The drift toward acceptance of an enlarg- 
ed area of so-called “bi-racialism” has to be 
reversed in the interest of democracy for all 


—_ 


ts. The need for this is dictated - 


4s AE f ps . . 
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on the 


S COREBOARD 


by lester rodney 
MEMO TO SAN FRANCISCO: 


—_ 


DEAR SAN FRANCISCO: 


YOU’RE GETTING THE GREATEST 


You lucky people, you. I wonder if you ‘fully realize what 


youre getting with the Giants? 


Nothing against these great stars, but — 
Mantle, Hank Aaron, Stan Musial and Ted Willi 


about Mickey 
ms, - When Jim 


Gilliam of the Los Angeles Dodgers (boo!) steps to the plate at 


our Seals Stadium April 15 to bg 
b al 


asebalt player on this globe a 
out in centerfield wit 


punching his glove. 


the letters 9“ 


the 1958 season, the greatest 
its sputniks will be standing 
on his cap, lightly 


The Giants finished sixth last year and not too many eyes 


were focused on them. 


Some alleged “All star” outfields even 


appeared bearing the names Mantle, Aaron : 
and Williams. But baseball peo le know, as eee EOP ERO 


and the writers know. And you 
for yourselves. 


the workin 


The greatest of them all is 
Willie Mays. When “Sporting News” polled 
baseball scribes of the land for 


2. itn saa 
nats) a 
. “4 


the 1957 Allstar vote, there was no contest. 
He came to the Polo Grounds as a lad 
turned 20 a month after the start of the 1951 


season. 


By season’s end he was alread 


the 


most exciting man on spikes, doing + Oe % 

most of us had never seen before on a base- “4 

ball field. One afternoon late in the season #@ 

when the pennant race was tight the Dodg- 72 4 SB 
ers and Giants were tied in a big game 1-1 (eo gaIEe= Fe ale 
in the 8th, the Dodgers had Billy Cox, a swift 77 7 oe «car = 


runner at 3rd with one out an 


Carl Furillo fe i ee, ee 


belted a line shot well out between center -3% 44M 03. 
an right. The only question as the ball left #%-% <2.423 
the bat was whether it would go through for £% 


an extra base hit or possibly 
the sacrifice fly scoring Cox. 


e caught for [Re 2B <= 
Well, the ball (3%) gui me oe 


was waiting for Cox at home in Wes West- 7.84 


rum’s glove and if you ever run 


youll find he’s never completely gotten over 


it. 


© 


e. 
Me a as a 
Os . - . 
“ie P ; 
eS 
POS 


into Billy |? a = : 
THE GREATEST 


WILLIE WAS OFF real fast in that ground-devouring, slightly 
bowlegged looking run of his, and you could soon see he was 
going to make one of his sparkling catches. But a play at the 
plate seemed out of the question because he was racing full tilt 
to his left, and by the time he could “put on the brakes,” wheel 
back into position for a strong righthanded throw, well, it was 


just not possible., that's all. 


As Willie Mays ran for the ball he knew that too. He also 
-_ knew time was running out for the Giants and he had to step that 


run. So he fi 


red something out. 


As he speared the ball in his 


outstretched , instead of checking his momentum and turning 
to orthodox throwing position, he electrified everyone in the place 
by whirling completely around in a circle te his left without break- 


ing momentum and letting the ball go as he came around. 


Incred- 


ibly the ball came to the plate like a bullet on one long, true hop 
and the stunned Cox was a dead duck. 

You should have seen the Dodger veterans, mouth agape, 
lining the front of their dugout steps, not moving for a long time 


after the umpire’s thumb went up. 
killed them for the day, and probably for the season. 
Giants continued their miracle surge from 11% behind in 


do 
mid-August to win the pennant. 


The fantastic double play 
The under- 


The unstoppable, wouldn’t-take- 


no zest of the kid from Fairfield, Alabama had transformed a good 
team into a great one, even though he was not yet the hitter he 


was to become. 
After only 4% seasons of bi 


vast legend of super defensive p 
Everyone has his own favorite Willie. 


recall and chew over. 


league play, Willie has left a 
ays for the New York fans to 


Mays catch. Probably the most dramatic, we the most cru- 
e 


cial. catch in Seriés play, was the heartbreaker 
against Vic Wertz of the Cleveland Indians in the 8t 


pertrated 
inning of 


the opening game of the 1954 classic. 
: | 
THERE WERE two on in.a tie game and Wertz cowtailed 


one to the bleacher wall 425 fet away. 
centerfielder's head, the hardest kind to gage. 


It was directly over the 
Willie. raced back, 


back, way back sigan’ took the ball in full strike back to the 


plate a step from the w 
infield before 
instead 


The of 
ee ee ee 


Al Lopez said 


w 


history never got over the first game 
catch. He laughed 
oure the sports writer. 
t to write about ‘em.” Teammate Don Mueller, the 


| asked Willie if he 
and shrugged. “You 
I catch ‘em, you 


ightfielder, said quietly “Willie’s made three or four just like 


is year 


: to. Which is really the ultimate tribute 
to genius. (Yes, Willie is a baseball genius.) 


ject, 
CONCLUDE 


vent gotten to his hitting yet. 
EXT WEEK. 


-|quitted by 
$ 


welcomed Adlai 


4 of 9 Pennsy 


PHILADELPHIA, — Four 
the nine Communist Party leaders 
convicted in the Smith Act frame- 
up here in 1953 were ordered ac- 
the Third Circuit Court 
of Appea last week. | 

The cases of the other five were 
teferred back to the Federal dis- 
trict court. ) 

The feur freed were Walter 
Lowenfels, Sherman Labovitz, Ben- 
jamin Weiss and Irving Katz. 

Assistant U. S. Attorney General. 
Walter W. White had agreed when 
the appeal was argued last month 
that Lowenfels and Labovitz should 
be freed. Acquittal of Weiss and 
Katz was on the basis that “neth- 
ing has been proved or suggested 


ito indicate that on re-trial the gov- 


renment would be able to prove 
that these defendants . . . made 


statements themselves or apparent- 


¥, 


SUNDAY. 


THE 

s A Vi ti ss 
| approved statements made in 

ir presence which a jury might 
take as some evidence of their par- 
ticipation in a conspiracy to advo- 
cate illegal action.” 

As regards Joseph Kuzma, 
David. Davis, * as. Nabried, 


Robert Klonsky and ph Rob: 
erts, the court Poe 3 St “on 
the — record the government 

permitted to try these 
defendants again if it is satisfied 
that the Yates (decision) require- 
ments (ef the Supreme Court) can 
be met.” 

The three judge court, com- 
posed of Judges Herbert F. Goed- 
rich, Austin L. Staley and Wil- 
liam H. Hastie, conceded that the 
prosecution might have difficulty 
in obtaining on a re-trial convic- 
tion ef the five under the restric- 


tion imposed by the U. §S. Su- 
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Freed 


preme Court by the Y. 
of June 17 last. : 


paged eres oh 
was written 

The dotendects tek 
lowing comment: 

is a vindication and recognition 
that our advocacy of social change 
for our country is by democratic 
means. We firmly | that if 


tes decision 


MAMOUS ONE, 
i the fol- 


lany future Seuith Act trial ie to 
take place the Dey 

tice will not be abl 
any evidence—as they 
thepasttrial—te - prove 


of Jus- 


to present 
could net in 


dsympathy given us by 
thousands of citizens.| We ask for 
continue the good fight.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“The Russians” he believed, 
“want peace just as we do.” 

And add to them the authori- 
tative voice of Aneurin Bevan 
widely regarded as Britain’s for- 
eign secretary when the Labor 
Party wins office next. End- 
ing a journey to this country he 
said, at a press conference, “I 
think an invitation of that sort 
(Khrushchev’s) should be ac- 
cepted.” 

Bevan, in his blunt manner, 
favored international agreements 
to ban nuclear tests, and a Near 
East settlement to be achieved 
by cooperation with the Soviet 
Union. 

In their camp, — generally 
speaking, George Kennan was 
found, this leading Democratic 
authority on foreign policy. He 
said he failed to understand why 
every economic and scientific 
advance by the Soviet Union is 
considered a new threat to our 


national security. 
*« 


BUT IT WAS TRULY a tug- 
of-war, for other voices continu- 
ed to send up their insane cries 
for more war stuff. It would 
have been well if millionaire 
Eaton’s counsel were heeded by 

his confreres at the First Na- 
tional City Bank—third largest in 
the land—which commented at 
length on the Sputniks in its 
‘Monthly Letter. “The U.S. Con- 
gress, PROPERLY more con- 
cerned with weapon develop- 
ment, at no point had pressed a 
speedier development of a satel- 
lite,” the Letter said. Moré arms 
and more arms, they proposed, 
and while they were at it, they 
put in a plug for the reduction 
of taxes on private capital. But 
there was nary a word echoing 
Cyrus Eaton’s sane counse]. 


All who want peace to survive 
Steyenson’s 
comments on television lgst 
week. “We have to find a better 
way of living,” he said, “than 
spending billions and billions on 

which, at best, is 
only balance of terror in the 
world.” Stevenson did not regard 
a stepped-up missile campaign 
as the answer to all questions. 
Means must be found to meet 
our “vast demands for ‘social 
capital at home”: adequate edu- 
cation, housing, health, water 
supply, mental hospitals, roads 
and other domestic improve- 
ments. 


* 

THE STATEMENTS for any- 
one who followed the news, 
came thick and fast from here 
and abroad. Prof. Otto Hahn, 
Nobel Prize scientist of Goettin- 
gen, West Germany said, “If 
there was a hot war, there would - 
not be much left.” Prime Minis- 
ter Bandanaraike of Ceylon told 
his people the Soviet Union 
“does not want to force its form 


in his heart could only be in- 
spired by the program on Chan- 
nel 2 last Sunday sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association. The pro- 
gram, “The Faces of War,” Jack 
Gould of the N. Y. Times said, : 
“was a literate appeal to the sen- 
sible adult who recognizes war 
is no key to the achievement of 
a just peace.” | 

Sages of all time got into the 
argument against war: Euripi- 
des, Homer, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
man. The discussion included 
Mark Van Doren! famous critie, 
Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and James 
Jones, author of From Here to 
Eternity who said humanity now 
had to meet its responsibilities to 
protect the children of the Se- 
viet Union as well as the chil- 
dren of America. 

Many in the country were 
sheila when the New York 
Public Library pulled out of the 
program at the last moment. “A. 
melancholy commentary” on the 
modern confusion, the N.Y. Post 
said. “Will our librarians,” the 
liberal newspaper asked, “really 
be deemed suspect if they are 
identified with a reasoned cri- 
tique of the idiot’s delight 
known as war?” For such an in- 
stitution to believe it can re- 
move itself from “controversy b 
remaining above all mankind's 
battles is to reduce itself to ab- 
surdity.” 
: 7 
TO ABSURDITY, indeed, 


PEACE APPEALS CHALLENGE HYSTERIA 


selves, like Sen. John McClellan 
who took a m - out frem 
hounding labor to pledge his bi- 
partisan support to President 
Eisenhower's position; and like 
the National Association, of 
Manufacturers which pledged 
“all out help in enlisting the aid 
of its 22,000 member com- 
panies. | | 

And like former President 
Truman. Even as he decried the 
McCarthyite attack on America’s 
scientists as the reason for our 
lag on the satellites, he ‘said he 
believed a summit 
would be “a waste of time.” Our 
trouble, he added, “is that we 
are fat and lazy and ,want too | 
many cars and too many fancy 
gadgets.” 

Truman could well have heed- 
ed physicist D. R. Inglis of the 
Argonne National Laboratory 
who wrote in the N. Y. Times 


that we should “try to stabilize 
the military balance of power 
against fantastic future develop- 
ments by making the negotiation 
of atomic and other controls a 
primary aim of our foreign pol- 
icy. 

Soe it went last week, back.and 
forth, over the battlefield of 
ideas that can lead’ mankind to 
peace or to war. Needed to turn 
the tide was a more definitive 
expression from Labor similar to 
the one we quote above. For, in 
sum, it is the workingman, the 

redominant part of our popu- 

Resi who stands most to win if 
peace is won, most to lose if the 
thermonuclear terror falls from 
the skies. 


other figures reduced them- 


oe. —-— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
average worker going out now 
in the improved conditions takes 
only $200 to $250 with him as 
a cushion .. . at $2 an hour, one 
week's severance, the bookkeep- 
SS another week, and 

vacation pay. — 

What's been happening 


LAYOFF STORY 


out here takes $115 to $120 a 
month, that’s for the mortgage 
payment, insurance, fuel and 
school tax, the bare minimums. 
At the 40-hour week, which is 
it, there's no more Overtime 
around anywhere, figure $100 
salary gross, ‘$80 take home 
Which means TWO WEEKS 
WORK TO PAY FOR ONE 
MONTH OF YOUR HOME. 


» You can see how without over- 


i 


z 
2s 


4 
zs 


iki 


time a family needs a second 
job to make it, either by the guy 
on the 40-hour week or someone 


“Dont ask me,” aid 
slowly. “Tl! tell you, there isn’t 


laid 
experience with jop 


. You 
19389, 
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Four Illinois Cities 


Show Jobless Rise 


CHICAGO. — Mounting unemployment in the state of Illinois reflected itself in a 
number of ways during the past week. The U .S. Post Office here, was flooded with 
more than 15,000 applicants for the special Christmas employment in the first week. A 


total of 20,000 are expected to 
be hired for the three-week holi- 
day period. 

The farm implement depart- 
ment of the UAW told the 
“Worker that the announced lay- 
off 4,200 workers in the three 
Hilinois plants of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., is due mainly to 
“increased inventory” and “sales 
resistance’ in the heavy ma- 
chinery field. This layoff, sched- 
uled for the end of this month, 
is in addition to the 3,000 laid 
olf by this company last month. 

At the General Motors plant 
in Cleveland, the Euclid Co., 
which also makes heavy road- 
building machinery there was a 
recent’ layoff of 300 workers, 
according to the UAW spokes- 
man. In the Caterpillar layolf, 
the largest number will be at the 
Peoria plant of the company. 

“Business Conditions,” pub- 


lished by the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Chicago, in its issue 
this month declared, “October 
is almost always the years low 
for unemployment, with 20 per- 
cent fewer jobless than the aver- 
age month.” During the last two 
years, manufacturing employ- 
ment has gone down by 1 per- 
cent in Illinois and 4% percent 
in Indiana. This is in spite of 
the fact that in the nation as a 
whole manufacturing jobs have 
gone up by.a small number dur- 
ing this period. 

The U. S. Department of La- 
bor last week stated that new 
unemployment insurance claims 
in Illinois rose by 1,549. Three 
thousand more people are col- 
lecting unemployment compen- 
sation in this state than a year 
ago this time. These figures, of 
course do not include many 
thousands who are working 


short weeks, and are not there- 
fore collecting unemployment 

Despite the usual trend of 
unemployment: going down in 
the month of October, U. S: De- 
partment of Labor reported in- 
creases in unemployment insur- 
ance in October over September 
in the following Illinois cities: 
Chicago, Joliet, Peoria adn 
Rockford. The report only covers 
the “major labor market” 
State. 

The new layoffs in the Cater- 
pillar plant at the end of this 
month will skyrocket the figures 
in many of the down-state com- 
munities in the coming month. 
It is also expected, that with the 
expected cutbacks in the build- 
ing trades in the coming month 
unemployment in the state will 
reach serious proportions as the 
new year approaches. 


in the : 


SHADES OF HERBIE HOOVER! 
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ILLINOIS 


CFL Saal ) Against 
‘Hasty’ IBT Expulsion 


By SAM KUSHNER ; 

CHICAGO. — Strong sentiment against “hasty” expul- 
sion of the million and one-half member Teamsters Union 
from the AFL-CIO was voiced at the jam-packed meeting of 


Near Northside Residents 


Fight School Segregation 


CHICAGO. — A detailed picture of segregation in Chicago. schools was pictured 
by the Northside Branch of the NAACP. The story dramatizes the problem of segrega- 
tion in this city’s schools and suggests remedies to prevent this from taking place. In a 


slightly abbreviated form, the 
entire picture of the north side’s 
battle for integrated schools, as 
told by the NAACP branch, fol- 
lows: 

Near North Side residents 
south of Division St. object to 
the placement of a new school 
building in a location which 
many are convinced would fix a 
pattern of racial segregation on 
the area's schools. Last winter 
the Board of Education approv- 
ed an elementary school site at 
Wendell, Hill and Sedgwick, two 
blocks from predominantly Ne- 
gro Jenner School, 1009 N. 
Cleveland Ave., and also two 
blocks from Negro and Puerto 
Rican Sexton School at 160 W. 
Wendell St. 


After. appreval, further steps 
have been delayed while the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
and other groups and _ individ- 
uals discussed the situation with 
Thomas J. Higgins of the Bureau 
of School Properties and Facili- 
ties. 

(In the Near North Side Com- 
mumity area, Negroes have lived 
from the earliest days of Chi- 
cago to the present in relatively 
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unsegregated housing. This area 
extends from 400 to 1200 north 
from the Lake wet to the Chi- 
cago River or to about 800 west, 
including Goose Island, on 
which a few white families live. 
This part of the Near North Side 
is about a mile square. Up to 
1925 seven small mixed schools 
well distributed over the area 
served its children.) 

Nearly all the Negroes live in 
the western half of the area 
west of LaSalle St. There was a 


great deal of racially mixed pri- 
vate housing and Cabrini Public 
Housing Project built in _ this 
western half of the area was one 
of the few racially integrated 
Projects in the ctiy. 

The population of the total 
area has remained practically 
unchanged for the past 50 years, 
according to the Near North 
Community Council... It would 
seem, therefore, that the seven 
small schools might have been 

(Continued on Page 10) 


ClO ‘Citizenship’ Meeting 
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Sheriff Joseph Lohman (seated at the head of the table) was 
one of many speakers at the recently held 12th annual conference on 
“Citizenship in Operation,” conducted by the Cook County Indus- 
trial Union Council. More than 500 trade unionists met in panels to 
iscuss the manifold problems facing trade unionists in their day to 


day activity. 


Speakers at the conference included Senator Paul Douglass, and 
Dan Healy, regional director of the AFL-CIO. The conference was 


divided into 11 different panels, with discussion leaders and 


uest 


speakers in each of them. Among the panels there were the follow- 


ing: 


CREEPING Ghettos vs. Integration in the Community, State 
and Federal Issues, Preparation for Retirement, Mental Health, How 
Do We Split the Atom of Prejudice?, You Can Be the Reactor in 


Your Local or Community, 


The conference was one of the best attended of the many held 
under the auspices of the community services program of the CIO. 
Representatives of virtually 9-4 public agency in Chicago partici- 


pated im the many aspects of 
tb the program by many 
ess anenuinante, Reiiee a 


Setedingms 


the conference. ee ee 
as the kind of activity that 


” in the community, ' 


will help the Ja- 


the Chicago Federation of La- 


bor. In addition there was a 
call for the unions .to get rid of 
“corruption and rottenness” from 
some of the delegates to the 
powerful central labor body. 

In a meaningful action of soli- 
darity, the Chicago Federation, 
one of the nation’s most influen- 
tial central labor bodies, gave 
strong support to its officers and 
executive board. The five hun- 
dred delegates representing one- 
half million members, made it 
clear that they had continued 
confidence in the three Team- 
ster officials who are officers and 
executive board members of the 
Federation. ; 

This action taken after sus- 
pension of the Teamsters Union 
by the AFL-CIO Council and 
on the eve of the national con- 
vention where expulsion of the 
Teamsters from the AFL-CIO 
is on the agenda, is-indicative 
of strong feelings against any 
further disunity in the ranks of 


labor. 

CFL president William A. 
Lee was defeated in his bid for 
the Teamsters’ president, as was 


CFL executive board member 
Thomas J. |Haggerty, secretary 
of Local 753 at the Miami con- 
vention. The third Teamster 
Union board member in the 
CFL is George L. Knott, presi- 
dent of the Laundry Drivers Lo- 
cal 712. In| addition to his de- 
feat at the ee convention, 
was dropped as interna- 
tional viod-president of the 
union, | 
In a display of solidarity, Ray 
Schoessling, president of the 
Chicago Joist Council No. 25 of 
the .Teamsters told the dele- 


gates that ithe Teamsters will 
continue ta support economic 
actions of Chicago locals regard- 
less of w ther the Teamsters 
are expellec | from the AFL-CIO. 
Lee in his) statement to the 
meeting declared that the Team- 
sters will continue to make ef- 
forts to avo#l expulsion from the 
AFL-CIO. 

Peter J. Hloban, president of 
Milk Wagow Drivers Local 753 
told the dblegates that there 
would be 4ntil-abor legislation 
— unl@ss racketeering in- 
uences wefe removed from the 
labor movement. 


Three Donations: 2 Little Ones, 
One Medium, One Big All Help 


CHICAGO. — Two wonderful 


women, long-time supporters of « 


The Worker, a group of Lith- 


unian-Americans and a member “ 


of our recently formed editorial 
committee all came to the aid 
of our paper during the past 
week. 

Deeply moved by the ap- 
peals of The Worker for finan- 
cial help, two northside -sub- 
scribers discussed the paper's 


financial plight and what they 


personally could do about it. 
The first, a sixty-three-year-old 
woman whose only income 
comes from social security put 
$2.50 on the table, and r 
friend, matched it. 
The younger woman, pond 0 

53, has put in ferty 

job, having begun bepun ber working 


many othe 
low-paid 


e of 13. Like so 
aaa is one of the 
influstries of our city 
and barely||‘earas enough to 
make. ends |meet. The five dol- | 
lars represetted a great deal to 
these two wonderful women, 

From our| ever faithful among 
the Lithuanians there came in 
a donation |for $40. The mem 
ber -of our||editorial committee 
came through with a crisp one 
hundred dpllar bill donation. 
He said, “My wife and I talked 
it over and we want to turn 
this in to the paper.” With those 
4 words fhe handed over the 

i : | 

Supporter of the paper are 

- iy ty up their financial 

3, be i t{ five dollars, or forty 
or de hundred dollars. 
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Bt it’s a Long Time 


Negro Woman In 


Buffalo Council 
BUFFALO, N. Y. — A Negro 

woman will be the first woman in 

history to serve on the Buffalo city 


council, 

Mrs. Cora P. Maloney, a Demo- 
crat, was elected last week from 
a district that never before had sent 
a Negro to the council. The dis- 
trict’s Negro population has been 
growing. Mrs. Maloney did not 
have her party's offical endorse- 


— 


ELLWOOR CITY, Pa. — Ap- 


ims ® proximately 200 employes of the 
we: National Plumbing Fixtures Corp. 
* =: here are scheduled to receive short- 


“I can't understand it—he’s 
never been this long before.”— 
London Daily Worker. 


ly between $35,000 and $40,000 in 
unemployment benefits for the 46 
days they were idled during a wage 
dispute three years ago. 


Peace Appeals 


14 Challenge 


Arms Clamor 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


VOICES OF SANITY this week began to emerge from the official 
bedlam clamoring for stepped-up arms manufacture to meet the Sputnik 


challenge. 
a top-flight capitalist, a trade- 
union periodical, a leading Brit- 
ish politician, and many nuclear 
scientists. Their pleas included 
a meeting at the summit, which 
was perhaps the most significant 
of all proposals. It was a heart- 
ening week, despite the con- 
tinued outcry of hysteria, and de- 
spite President Eisenhower’ s 
Oklahoma speech which, in ef- 
fect echoed Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks Hitleresque pro- 
ao this week for “Cuns not 
utter.” | 

Most challenging perhaps, 
was the flat-footed proposal of 
Ohio multi-millionaire Cyrus ‘S. 
Eaton who said “Let’s meet the 


Soviets half-way.” His special 


“Mankind—not missiles, 


article in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une said “this is the time for 
people to speak up.” The people 
he referred to were, he said, 
“average businessmen, connect- 
ed with indutry, who realize as 
keenly as 1 do that World War 
[If would be the destruction of 
mankind.” 

Labor, naturally, was con. 
cerned; most eloquent and: sage 
of the week’s declarations came 
from the journal of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes and 
Bartenders that decried 
alarm over Sputnik, which it re- 
garded as a boon to all hu- 
manity. It continued: “We be- 
lieve that this first ‘invasion of 


outer space advances by many 


— 
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THE LONG ISLAND LAYOFF STORY 


Suddenly a Home 


By LESTER RODNEY 


“NOT SO LONG AGO,’ 


the laid-off worker told me 


omg “Reeves had 3,000 on the job. Today? It's down 
»elow 1,100. Reeves is a radar and electronic plant engag- 


ed 95 percent in defense work, 
one of those hit by the Long 
Island unemployment _ blight 
which has seen over 100,000 
men and women lose their jobs 
in recent months as Washington 
pressed a button for a cutback in 
airplane production. 

In May of 1956 the factory 
moved from Q1st Street and 
Third Avenue in the Yorkville 
section of Manhattan and set up 
in suburban Mineola, “on the 
island.” Workers moved out 
with the plant. 

“I would say 80 percent of 
the Reeves workers are home 
owners on Long Island,” my 
informant, whom We will call 
fous told me. “The average 
ome cost $12,000. That's a biz 
investment and theyre stuck 
Ww r it, right around their neck.” 

Can't they sell? 

John laughed, without mirth. 
“One fellow I know who comes 
from Pennsylvania originally is 
fed up and moving back there. 
He went to his nearest real es- 
tate office to sell his house. 
This was just one locality, mind 
you. The real estate man had 
almost 500 homes to sell before 
this fellow got there.” 

The banks which control the 
mortgages, he said, don’t want 
the houses back im this situa- 
tion, so they're “generously” 
handing out one-year exten- 
siosn. “Fellows will wind up 
giving their right arm for the 
xouse, John said. “But there's 
little alternative. Who's going to 
buy out there now?” 

* 


THOUGH LITTLE NOTED 


one of the island’s two big non- 
union plants. (Crumman is the 
other) and this was a strike an- 


coe wie anal aad of pi 


tection, seniority and severance. 

“Before the strike,” John re- 
lated, “the slow, steady firing 
had begun. At 5 p.m. one day, 
a worker would feel a tap on 
the shoulder and would be told 
he was through as of right then. 
No warning, no _ severance, 
nothing. They went~ out with 
that week's pay, sometimes a 
one-week bookkeeping lag in 
what was due them, and a little 
accrued vacation time, After 
five, six, eight years at the job 
that was it, ‘you've through.” 

This early firing, without sen- 
iority rights, When challenged, 
brought nonsensical assertions. 

“A machinist would be told 
that three years ago he had 
spoiled a casting. Boy, do you 
know what a joke that is? Only 
one casting spoiled in three 
years! What that’s tremendous, 
a top man, incredible. In this 
work you work with a_ thou- 

sandth of an inch tolerance. . . .” 

Some of these laid off were 
given a “snow job” by the com- 
pany and persuaded to “resign,” 
John said. “That way they would 
get a good recommendation. 
Some guys did it, and so the 
company statistics looked bet- 
ter. You need a recomendation. 
You're dead in defense without 
a recommendation. And out of 
defense here, it’s the little 
sweatshops.” 

* 

IT WAS GENERAL knowl- 
edge before the. strike that big 
firings were on the way. There 
wasnt much work left on the 
shelves and workers can draw 
their own conclusions. 

‘To get the picture,” John ex- 
plained “You have to know that 
for some time everyone had 
been cut down to the 40-hour 
week, We'd had a 50-hour min- 
imum ‘week for. six straight 
years and the guys where pretty 
complacent with overtime. The 
cut down to 40-hours meant a 
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have to tell you about the cost 
ef living.” 

The strike was — launched 
May 1, with a meeting across 
the street from the -plant. In 
15 minutes, over 100 workers 
had signed a petition for lavoff 
notice, severance pay, seniority 
and recall rights if jobs came 
back. 

“The night shift stayed out 
when they saw the line,” he re- 
called. “There were just 15 men 
manning the line that night, and 
the entrance are a quarter of a 
mile long.” The strikers soon 
began to receive some fraternal 


union help, though not all they 


thought they might have re- 
eived. 


The strike lasted till July 11th. 
In. spite of already dwindling 


defense: orders from Washing- 


ton, it created a backlog of work 
which forced the company’s 
hand. “The top skilled men 
were on the picket line,” he 
said, “On the last day of the 
strike the average seniority was 
five years per striker, which 
gives you an idea.” 

The strike won a 10 cents 
across the board raise as wel: 
as one week's severance pay, 
layoff seniority and “hiring- 
rehjring’ seniority when and if. 

* 


SOON, AS EXPECTED, the 
real big lay-offs began. 

“Four hundred in the first 
package.” A-short laugh. “Even 
the scabs were being laid off, 
which, naturally was one thing 


the _ out or deferring entire categories 


_as he termed them—who * 


standing 


” seemed to be the sober response of 


years the moment when states- 
men, after whatever painful ad- 
juistments of view, shall have ar- 
rived at a useful recipe -for 
peace. 
x 

EATON’S words came as a 
welcome counter-foil to the 
speech the President delivered. 
The chief executive's bland tone 
concealed his essential proposi- 
tion, to go hog-wild on a military 
production program. Eisenhower 
re-emphasized the production of 
arms even if that meant “cutting 


of activities.” The latter phrase 
had a world of alarming over- 
tones which Eisenhower and his 
advisers realized, for the Presi- 
dent sought to forestall the alarm 
great portions of our people 
would feel, the “pressure groups,” 
‘would 
wail in anguish.” 

Doubtless many harassed tarm- 
ers shuddered in the countryside, 
—ene 2 | suspecting slashes in 

fagm aid that has Selsal them 
keep their heads above water; or, 
despite the fulsome lip-service 
given education since Sputnik 
would mean slashes in aid to 


schools; or to approprations for 


public health and other neces- 
sary peacetime services. Evidence 
accummulated that the Presi- 
dent’s speech did not send peo- 
ple to throwing their hats in the 
air jubilantly. It certainly had 
none of the hard sense of Cyrus» 
Eaton's words. 


Eaton is no stranger in the 
high councils of Big Business. 
Forbes Magazine, the  stock- 
market periodical, chose him as 
one of the nations “fifty out- 
business leaders” this 
week. He heads the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, as well as a 
network of coal and metal 
mines. The Trib, describing him 

s “that rare combination of ty-— 
coon and philosopher,” referred 
most respectfully to his plea, in 
a top-of-the-page editorial. “His 
thoughtful comments” it advised 
its readers, “should be the study 
of all) Americans.” 

* 

AS INDEED they should,, for 
his remarks were evoked by a 
special bulletin issued by Dr. 
Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists. That contained a communi- - 
cation from 196 foremost Soviet 
scientists who proposed a broad 
international conference of sci- 
entists and others to discuss the 
dangers to mankind of thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Dr. Rabinowich himself re- 

sponded favorably to the pro- 
posal, urging scientists of the 
West to meet the Russians half- 
way. The “philosopher-capital- 

ist” endorsed the scientist's ad- 
vice adding that he believed the 

Soviet offer “to be the spirit that 
now prevails in Russia—a desire 
for reaching an u 
with the Western world. We 
should follow it up.” 


™ 
THESE encouraging words 
came simul with the 


statement of Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana, who en- 


posal for a summit conference, 
/ (Continved on Page 11) 
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Disunity Weakens L 
As Trusts Set 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
WITH THE CONVEN 


ery unions, they are a deep secret. 
On the other hand, as the 
 yention’s delegates gather, they 
will be looking into the mouths of 
the cannon that are being trained 
against labor for the “Battle of 
1958.” The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce November letter 
from its Labor Relations and Le- 
gal Department observes that many 
Senators are racing to introduce 
legislation to curb unions. The C. 
of C. also sets forth its “concentra- 
tion” aims. The National Association 


sive 


TION of the AFL-CIO in Atlantic City only two weeks off, 


the chances for preserving labor unity appear to have diminished. If any efforts are under 
way to prevent expulsion of the 1,500,000-member Teamsters and 130,000-member Bak- 


\ 


that the Teamsters will be expelled 
and that a rival union will be chart- 
ered in the field. The latest such 
statement came from Emil Mazey, 
secretarytreasurer of the United 
Automobile Workers, over a TV 
program in Milwaukee in which he 
predicted the IBT’s expulsion and 
the chartering of a rival Teamsters’ 
union. Mazey said the same pro- 
cedure and tactics would be follow- 
ed that took place after the CIO's 


of Manufacturers has set the iden- 
tical objective in the latest issue of 
the NAM News. 

The Chamber classes the pro- 
posals—all welcome, of course—in- 
to two categories: those that “deal 
only with the symptoms” and those 
called’ “basic” and which are de- 
signed to “cure” the “malady of la- 
bor racketeering.” 

In the second category, the meas- 
ures on which the C. of C. wants 
attention are a national right-to- 
work law that would outlaw the 
union shop, and application of anti- 
trust legislation to unions based “on 
a national labor policy that com- 
pels the power of unions to be di- 
vided and distributed.” 

* 

THE AFL-CIO convention ora- 
tory will undoubtedly be vigoreus 
against the plans of big business. 
But the enemies of labor will at- 
tach greater importance to what 
happens to labor's strength and 
unity. Here are some of the indi- 
cators on that score: 

The Detroit Building Trades 
Council, Jimmy Hoffa's own strong- 
hold, petitioned the 3,500,000- 
member Building Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO, scheduled 
to convene in Atlantic City Dec. 2, 
to secede from the federation if its 
jurisdictional craft claims against 
the industrial unions — principally 
those of the former ClO—are not 
settled satisfactorily. Some influen- 
tional national Sodiders in the build- 
ing trades and in many regions, are 
in accord with the Detroit position. 
In effect, we witness here an at- 
tempt by the Hoffa-led group in 
the Teamsters to fuse forces with 
the conservative building and some 
craftist metal unions, for a far 
wider split in Atlantic City. 

Adding grist to the mill of Hoffa 
and his friends are the continued 
predictions of AFL-CIO leaders 


i 
‘He. acknowledged the raids and 


ladded “it’s worth the. trouble or! 


— in 1949 of 11 progressive- 


unions with a million members. 


‘counter-raids would be costly but 


‘the effort.” 

The conservative panelists of the 
Junior Bar Association who ques- 
tioned: Mazey apparently did not 
ask him what the likely affect of 
an internal war might be on labor's 
chances to ward off anti-union laws| 
‘and win the shorter work-week in) 
1958. But the answer to that one 


is quite clear. | 

From the general AFL-CIO. 
headquarters the signs were no less 
negative. Those in charge of ar- 
rangements disclosed that the sus- 
pended IBT delegates would not 
even be allowed on the the regular 
convention floor but would only be 
|permitted to name a delegation of 
three to argue the union’s appeal. 

That rule will also apply to the 
bakers, whose officers have so far 
refused to conform to the AFL- 
CIO “clean-up” edict. Only the 
United Textile Workers, whose two 


top corrupt leaders quit under fire, 
will have its rights restored. 
* 


CLOSELY linked is another dis- 
unity element. Some 400 delegates, 
one from each of as many state, 
city and county AFL and CIO 
bodies not yet merged in accord- 
ance with the two-year deadline 
set at the first convention will not 
be seated. They will include repre- 
sentation from AFL and CIO 
bodies from the larger cities. 

In-these areas unity was block- 
ed mainly by a united front of 
Teamsters and Building trades. But 
with the exclusion of the still un- 
merged bodies, the convention will 
also exclude dozens of officials as 
‘delegates who are members of the 
IBT. Hardly a state or city body 


; 


that doesn’t have at least one of its 
‘top officers, often the president, 


‘ 


from the IBT. 

This has highlighted concern in 
the merged and unmerged state 
and -city bodies as to the conse- 
quences of the expulsions for them. 
They would immediately lose the 
heavy IBT representation and their 
substantial per-capita. IBT men in 
office would have to be removed. 
Most serious of all is the fear that 
the essential IBT solidarity in col- 
lective bargaining and strikes 
would be lost. 

An indication of the prevailing 
sentiment came from widely scat- 
tered councils. The Rochester coun- 
cil, amiong the first to merge, took 
a stand against expulsion of the 
IBT and declared that even if ex- 
pulsion took place, the fraternity 
between the IBT’s affiliates and the 
AFL-CIO would be maintained. 

The powerful Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, headed by William 
Lee who ran against Hoffa for the 
presidency, expressed- full confi- 


dence in the three top officers who} 


are Teamsters and voiced opposi- 
tion to any further splits. The De- 
troit AFL body passed a resolution 
against expulsion. 

It is known that the leaders of 
the state and city bodies every- 
where are angry at the prospect 
that they will not be seated as ii 
gates. But whether they will come 
to Atlantic City and press to be 
seated is not yet known. 

* 


EXPULSION of the IBT and its 
wider consequences would also 
have a disruptive effect on the re- 
lation between the state and city 
labor movements and the respéc- 
tive government administrations 
and political parties. In numerous 
instances it is a Teamster who pro- 
vides the link in the relationship. 

AFL-CIO leaders are apparently 
looking hopefully to Father Time 
to settle some of the issues. AFL- 
CIO News shows interest this week 
in the schedule of trials confront- 
ing Jimmy Hoffa, notably one on 
poety grounds and another af- 
ecting Hoffa's presidency before 
Judge F. Dickinson Letts on al- 
leged charges of convention rigging. 
Both are scheduled before the 
opening of the convention. But the 
trial before Letts, set for Nov. 26, 
unless postponed, is likely to con- 
tinue through the _ convention 
period. 


Sharp Threat in A-Flat 


—_——_— 


by ALAN 
MAX 


The Worker =::: 


JUST. AS WE in the West are beginning to 
recover from the first shock of Sputnik we find 
ourselves faced with still another peril. 

I do not like to alarm my readers continually. 
But forewarned is forearmed. Let the reader, 
therefore, consider the latest news from Portugal. 

A dispatch from Lisbon to the New York 


Times tells of the frightful situation confronting | 


the government there. It seems that in a recent 
contest for pianists held in Lisbon, first and second 
prizes were taken by Soviet pianists, while third 
prize was taken by a panteetant from. Poland. 


| in 

NOW, ACCORDING to the rules of the con- 
test, the winners are entitled to give a series of 
governinent-sponsored recitals in Portugal's Afri- 
can ies of la.and Mozambique. You 
can imagine the problem this poses for the Portu- 
guese government which for years has taken “ex- 
ordinary measures” to pretect its colonies from 
anti-colonial influences. | 

The government, according to the dispatch in 
the Times, is therefore considering changing the 
rules of the contest so that the inhabitants of the 
colonies wil] not be subjected to Beethoven and 
Bach as rendered by the pianists from the social- 
ist countries. 

| * 

SOVIET MUSICIANS, I submit, are a threat 

not 


to the harassed government of Por 
but to saaiee Bove Wald af which Pesenla 
one of the pillars. The Soviet Union has a wide- 


musie where students, on state scholarships, be- 
come master musicians for the purpese ef unhing- 
ing the colonial systems of Africa, Asia and. the 
Middle East. 

For several years now, while we have been 
sleeping, Soviet artists have been sweeping music 
contests in various capitals ef Europe as one 
Western bulwark after anather falls before their 
barrage of arpeggios, glissandos and diminished 
sevenths. 

* 


THE SOVIET LEADERS have made no 
secret of their belief that socialism will replace 
capitalism throughout the world, and it is evi- 
dent they are preparing to assault us with every 
sonata in their arsenal. One can picture the Music 
Masters of the Kremlin pressing a button and un- 
loosing upon the ears of the Free World a cata- 
clysm of fugues, symphonies and minuets. 

That we will face them with courage, I have no 
doubt. If we are forced to retreat fromthe treble 
clef, we will battle them in the bass elef. If they 
rip our tubas from our hands, we will answer 
with the feeble tinkle of the triangle. But let us 
have no illusions. Music under free enterprise 
may be no match for the state-controlled key- 


oe 
NATURALLY, there 

Meet the crash of the 

gram for missiles. No di 


is on one answer. 
bal with a “crash” 
ament talks un 
their bassos with our bases. Remember we have 
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wt 
overtake their drummers with our bombers and | 


| 


._ reversed in the interest of Jemocra 


ALGEBRA AND COLD WAR 
WELL, WE CAN'T say we haven't been warmed. 
President Eisenhower has laid‘before the nation the 
tly facts of the latest Soviet “menace.” In his own som- 

bre and terrifying words: shes 

“Remember that when a Russian graduates from high 
school, he has had five years of physics, four years of chem- 
istry, one year of astronomy, five years of biology, ten years 
of mathematics, through trigonometry and five years of 
foreign languages.” 

Chilling words, indeed. And the President had also 
added the fact that the socialist government of the USSR 
pays for the education of every single Soviet child, and 
provides all the expepses for the students in its higher col- 
leges and universities,-you get some idea of the “menace. 
Not to speak of the crafty Soviet tactic of giving science 
and scietitists, as well as teachers, the highest respect in 
the community. ‘ : 

ONE WOULD think that Washington's leaders would 
be thankful that the magnificent al advances of the 
Soviet Union would inspire us to go and do likewise in 
peaceful competition as’to who could produce the great- 
est scientific advances for humanity! Instead, the official 
line today is that Soviet education is a deadly menace, and 
that we must catch up in the race for scientists who can 
produce new and bigger bombs and _ intercontinental 
missiles. The President has now flung algebra, physics and 
chemistry into the deadly race towards atomic death. 

The destruction of American education and the down- 
grading of the genius of American science is one of the 
sordid stories of the past two or threg decades. Wall Street 
corporations now hog more than 70}percent of our scien- 
tists whose main job is not science bpt the manufacture of 
new perfumes for soap for the glo of greater corporate 
profits. The military science projects|take the rest. 


1 


Real science—the search for the truths of nature—is 
a sad last. 

Furthermore, political reactionafies have successfully 
crippled our school program through|their assaults on wel- 
fare spending and on the freedom of|discussion in the uni- 
versities. A professional operator of the “red menace” rac- 
ket, Senator Jenner (Ind) sees in Sovidt Sputnik a chance to 
smash up all health, pension, and oth | welfare gains. “Fed- 
eral spending should. be for one thipg only, defense,’ he 
roars. It was McCarthyites like Jenn@r who helped to stab 
America in the back with their terromzation of our schools 
and colleges. 

Eisenhower's policy does not angwer the question of 
American youth—why educate for death? What our educa- 
tion needs is first the assurance of a world at peace so that 
youth can have realizable and sociallyjuseful goals; second, 
a Federal program to guarantee th@ education of every 
American boy and girl, regardless of ace, color or creed. 

Half of the 42 billion war budg#t would double and 
triple the salaries of our teachers, andj build all the schools 
we need. Just as vital is the restoration of science and hu- 
manist culture as mainsprings in our national life. The goons 
of McCarthyism, the illiterates of the|\“red scare,” and-the 
worshippers of Big Money have browght us to our sorry 


state. 
It is a tribute to the socialism of|the USSR that if we 


are going to do right by our children|s education it is be- 
cause of their gains in this field. Let us have more of such 
competition! 


GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


THE MEETING of 12. governors|of northern states in 
New York on Dec. 12 to discuss the blight of segregation 
in their areas can spur the desegregation campaign every- 
where in the nation. 

In all of the states to be represented in the Dec. 12 
conference there are segregated schools and neighborhoods. 
And there are still too many jobs in these states which have 
racial tags attached. 

With such evidence before them, the governors should 
skip all tendencies to “study” or “survey” the problem be- 
fore them and pruceed to develop a|much needed crash 
program. The need is for model laws and model amend- 
ments to strengthen laws already on the books. Adminis- 
trative remedies for tackling racism are also needed, and 
the conference can offer useful suggestions for them. 

And above and beyond proposals for legislative and 
administrative action, there is the important need to mobil- 
ize support for civil rights. The need for this is dictated 
by the fact that mail from New York/|City and other nor- 
thern centers against civil rights als has increased 
in recent years. The drift toward acceptance of an enlarg- 
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They Think Sputnik’s Message Is 


Sen. Allen J. 
ELLEN DER 


WASHINGTON.—Senater Al- 
len Ellender has urged appreval 
of Nikita Khrushchev’s proposal 
for a summit conference. “Why 
refuse it?” he asked. “If I were 
President, I would lean over 


backwards to meet them more’ 


than halfway. I would say do it 
tomorrow, do it today. You 
might lay the foundation for a 
possible meeting of minds.” 

“As it is, he said, “we are 
just getting farther and farther 
apart.” 

“I don’t want communism, 
but I believe the Russians want 
peace just as we do,” he said. 

“Without lowering our guard,” 
Ellender said, “I really believe 
we ought to make a new ap- 
proach and see if we cant co- 
exist for a while and let the 
people of East and West decide 
whether they want communism 
or democracy.” 

Ellender, who gave President 
Eisenhower a report on 4a 
month’s tour of the Soviet 
Union, said the Voice of Amer- 
ica should stop “blasting” com- 
munism and concentrate instead 
on extolling the American way 
of lite. 

He said the U.S. should nego- 
tiate with the Soviet leaders, 
and a basis for co-existence and 
a lasting peace might be estab- 
lished. 

“For nine or ten years weve 
tried a system that seems to be 
failing,” he asserted. 

He argued that these policies, 
entailing the annual expenditure 
of many billions for prepared- 
ness, could not be continued 
without jeopardizing the coun- 
try’s economy and way of life. 

If both sides would stop “all 
this sword rattling” and try io 
restore confidence and _ dispel 
fear, “I really believe we would 
get somewhere, he said. 


Soviet 
SCIENTISTS 


CHICAGO. — One hundred 
and ninety-six Soviet scientists 
have urged that a conference ol 
scientists be called to consider 
the perils of atomic energy. 

The statement was published 
last week in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. 

The idea of the conference 
emerged from a conference of 
22 scientists from ten countries 
last July at Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia. 

In a resolution accompanying 
the statement, the presidium of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
resolved: 

To consider desirable the 
calling of a broad international 
conference of scientists to dis- 
cuss the dangers to mankind of 
the attempts to use atomic en- 
ergy for military purposes.” 
The statement. interpreted the 
Pugwash confernece’s idea as 
one of the “necessity to call a 
conference concerning the prob- 
lem of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

The signers proposed, how- 
ever, that the others beside 
atomic scientists be invited also 
to such a meeting. , 

“Let not only atomic scien- 
tists of all countries,” it went 
on, “but also representatives of 
other disciplines: __ biologists, 
medical scientists, philosophers 
of all schools, economists, his- 
‘torians, sociologists, educators, 
etc., express their weighty opin- 
ions in a@ broad international 
meeting of the most important 
representatives of science.” 

They appealed to scientists of 
other countries “to raise once 
again openly the question of 
th urgency of a more decisive 
common action to prevent the 
- danger of a nuclear war.” The 
statement concluded: 

“We Soviet scientists express 
our full readiness for commen 


effort with scientists of any , 


A VOICE FROM 


October, 1957. It is entitled “Sputnik and the 


Bill of Rights.” 


“Two recent news items, one from Moscow, the 
other from Madison, Wisconsin, seem to be worth 
considering together. 

“One revealed that a ‘sputnik,”’ or earth satel- 
lite was successfully pitched aloft and is whirling 


through outer space at fantastic speed. 


“The other disclosed the findings of a poll 
among students at the University of Wisconsin: 
fewer than one percent approve the principles of 
our Bill of Rights. 

“Many greeted news of the ‘sputnik’ with cries 
of fear sh hysterical alarm. They conjure for 
us visions of cities laid waste, and millions in 
agony of irradiated death. 

“Ours is a calmer view. We see the man- 
made ‘moon’ less as evidence of Soviet superiority 
than as proof of the soaring, searching spirit that 
is. the mind of Man. It is a great victory over 
the Unknown, and it began long ago when 
thought people started to ask themselves about 
the stars. Generations yet unborn’ will share 
its fruit, whatever their nation, their politics, their 


——— 


LABOR’S RANKS 


color or their creed. | 

“We believe, toe, that this first invasion of 
outer space advances by many years the moment 
when statesmen, after whatever painful adjust- 
ments of view, shall have arrived at a useful re- 
cipe for peace. | 

“No, it strikes us that the news from Madison 
is more alarming than the news from Moscow. 
For if the students at one of America’s most lib- 
eral, fruitful colleges have lost confidence in the 
Bill of Rights, then they have lost. confidence in 
themselves and in their ego What shall 
we do for tomorrow? What shall we have te 
defend? 

“There can be no doubt that this cancer of dis- 
trust has spread to our children from ourselves. 
Their parents have been dishonoring the Bill of 
Rights for 20 years by failing to speak up for 
the freedoms there spelled out. Instead, we 
have enshrined the champions of conformity to 
give our children an ugly trinity indeed: the in- 
ormer, the Congressional inquisitor, and the Man 
In The Grey Flannel Suit. 

“Here is a deep sickness in our socicty. Un- 
less we can find the cure, and find it soon, it is 
more likely than pushbutton missiles to desiroy 
the land we love.” 
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EDITOR : “But where did they get the brains 2” WORKING CLASS : “ They used mine.” 


—London Daily Worker. ; 
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other country, to discuss the 
proposals directed toward the 
prevention of atomic war, the 


National 
SCIENCE BOARD ROOSEVELT 


Mrs. Eleanor 
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German 
SCIENTISTS 


GOETTINGEN, Germany — 
Talks between the scientists of 


creation of secure. peace and 
tranquility for all. mankind.” 


the West and of the Soviet 
Union are urgently required, 
Prof. Otto Hahn, president of 
the Max Planck Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


said last week. Dr. Hahn won 


the Nobel Prize for having 
achieved the fission of the 
uranium atom. 

“If there were a hot war,” 
he said, “there would be not 
much left,” he said. ) 

Leading German scientists 
will meet in Bonn Dec. 9, in 
connection with the anti-H- 
bomb declaration issued by some 
of them last April 13. In the 
April statement they pledged 
not to “take part in any way in 
the production, testing or use 


of atomic weapons. 


WASHINGTON. — The . Na- 
tional Science Board urged that 
the Soviet Union’s accomplish- 
ment in exploring space be rec- 
ognized as ‘a great scientific and 
technical achievement.’ 

The board, twenty-four mem- 
ber governing body of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, an 
independent government agency, 
said it had considered the sig- 
nificance of the Soviet feat at 
length and had deemed it an 
impressive demonstration of ‘the 
strong position of Russian sci- 
ence and education.’ 


OMAHA, Neb. — Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt described the 
Soviet Union last week as a na- 
tion working its people to the 
limit under the fear of a “cap- 
italist attack.” 

She credited the Soviet’s “great 
research program” with putting 
the nation ahead of the U. S. in 
the missiles program. She spoke 
here on behalf of the Israel bond 


program. 


g 


Sputnik and Little Reck 
The following editorial, entitled “Footnote te History,” ap- 
peared in the New York Amsterdam News on Nov. 9: 
Let the historians’ record show that en the week in which 


the Russians h 


Big Story in U.S. newspapers 


Little Rock, 


the first living early thing inte outer space - 


people 
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STEVENSON 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Adlai 
Stevenson told a ision au- 
dience last Sunday that “we 
have to find a better way \of 
living than spending billions and 
billons on preparedness which, 
at best, is only a balance of ter- 
ror in the world.” 

He said that the U.S. answer te 
sputnik must embrace a broad- 
ened program to meet domestic 
problems, as well as a new de- 
parture, in foreign policy. 

“It would be a great mistake 
if the response is solely interna- 
tional in character,” he said. 

“It would be a great pity .# 
the response to sputnik is he 
ited to improving the missiles 
program alone. There are se 
many other areas of deficiency.” 


Means must be found, he 
said, of meeting our “vast de- 
mands for social capital at 
home.” This is needed, he said, 
to provide adequ>te educatien, 
roads, housing, health, water 
supply, mental hospitals and 
other domestic improvements. 


George F. 
KENNAN 


LONDON.—George . Kennan, 
U. S. Ambassador |to the Soviet 
Union from 1950 to 1952, de- 
clared last week that he failed 
to understand the frame of 
mind that saw in every evidence 
of Soviet economic or scientific 
progress some new) deterioration 
in Western security. 

“One is moved to wonder, 
sometimes, how long it will be 
before people can bring them- 
selves to realize that the ability 
to wreak terrible destruction on 
other peoples now rests in a 
fairly large number of hands, 
and that the danger is already 
so great that variations in de- 
gree do not have much mean- 
ing, Kennan said. 

“Our problem is no longer io 
prevent people from acquiring 
the ability to destroy us: it is 
too late for that. 

“Our problem is to see that 
they do not have the will or the 
incentive to do it. For this we 
have to preserve and cu!tivate 
our retaliatory capacity. But 
that is all. And that,does not 
necessarily imply an endless in- 
dustrial and scientific race.” 

The Russians’ “world is not 
our world, their fortunes need 
not always be the diametrical 
opposite of our own,” he said. 


“We have reason neither to 
quake before the spectacle of 
Soviet economic progress nor te 
crow over the fact that the So- 
viet government faces political 
dilemmas.” a : 

Kennan said that Soviet eco- 
nomic progress since he resigned 
from the U. S. foreign service in 
1953 had surpassed anything he 
had thought possible. 


Dr. i.t. Babi 
PHYSICS PROF 


“In~plauning for the future I 
don’t say we have to be ahead,” 
Dr. LL. Rabi, Higgins Profes- 
sor of Physics at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Nobel Prize winner 
in physics in 1944 said Sunday. 

Rabi, who is chairman of 
President Eisenhower's Science 
Advisory Committee urged that 
te Fedezal government provide 
scholarships for students quali- 
fied in mathematics. 

“If we want to; stay in the 
front rank there must be a 
change in our attitude toward 

. And we must start 
ls, Science will 
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What Ex 


By BENJAMIN J. DAVIS | 
(Former N.Y. City Councilman) | 

In his column of Oct. 27, in The 
Worker, A. W. Berry discusses 
“William Faulkner on Federation.” | 
He quotes Faulkner's now widely 
known comment published in a let- 
ter to the New York Times of Oct. 
8: “. .. white people and Negroes 
do not like and trust each other, 
and perhaps never can.... 
Further, Faulkner suggested that 
“we federate together, show a com- 
mon unified front not for dull peace 
and amity, but for survival as a 
people and a nation. .. .” | 

Berry's column is an interesting 
commentary on these quotations 
from Faulkner's letter. In course 
of which he states, “I don’t pretend 
to know exactly what Faulkner was. 
talking about, but I believe he was 
trying in a fumbling way to meet 
the issue of the desegregation crisis 
as he sees it.” 

Incidentally, it might be useful 
and even more interesting to simply 
ask Faulkner what he means, es- 
pecially in urging that Negroes and 
whites “federate together.” Let him 
answer. 


* 


WRITERS are entitled to cer- 
tain license of expression even when 
they re Nobel Prize winners. Hence, 
one is, at first, inclined to attribute 
Faulkner's method of expression to 
the mystical style which nearly al- 
ways attends his writings, except 


of course, when he declared quite} 


plainly at an early stage of the 
a struggle that he 
would, if forced to choose, stand in 
the streets and shoot down Negroes 
seeking integration. 


On closer examination, however, 
there's little mystical about Faulk- 
ners phraseology that “white peo- 
ple and Negroes do not like and 
trust each other,” etc. 

For the almost identical words 
come from Roy Harris of Georgia, 
one of the most notorious racists 
and white citizens council mem- 


bers in the whole South, the man 


actly Do 


BENJAMIN J. DAVIS 


who, with Gov. Marvin Griffin of 
Georgia,. is reputed to have egged 
on Gov. Faubus. 

Interviewed in the Nov. 12 issue 
of Look magazine, Harris makes 
this trust business very clear: 
“Every n - - - - r views every white 
man with suspicion, and every 
white man views every n----r 
with suspicion. For many years, 
we've had the best possible rela- 
tions between the races. The sad- 
dest thing of all is that they ve (the 
integrationists) ruined all that.” 

* 


ALTHOUGH Harris and Faulk- 
ner are two quite different people, 
they re in effect saying the same 
ting, namely, that the best thing to 
do is to leave well enough alone— 
that is, the status quo—alone. White 
is white and black is black, they’re 
saying, and never the twain shall 
meet. 

That adds up to continuing the 
lynch system against the Negro peo- 
ple, and to interposing massive re- 
sistance to integration. Faulkner ap- 
pears to be trying to give Faubus- 
ism a respectable ideological basis. 


‘That means aggravating the crisis, 
not meeting it. : 


just plain wrong about whites not 
‘trusting 


‘leged class of whites in the South 


See s 
have never had any difficulty trust-| 


‘ing Negroes with their households, 


their families, even their babies injB 
the most intimate types of domes-|F 


‘tic work. 


| One of the scandals of American|} 9 ae? EF a 
history is the way the Southern|f @° / #: ae 

bourbons have forced «upon Negro| Sal es 
women in the South the most bru-|f | : 
tal, unwanted intimacies. In fact,|/@ 
the dominant Southern whites havé/& 
placed the greatest trust in Ne-|— 5 |" ==" 
_groes as hewers of wood and draw-|f; ai = 


) 


: 
; 


ers of water, as sub-humans en- 
the foundation of the whole South- 


omy from which American imperial- 
ism got its first start. This trust 
rests, however, on a false white 


supremacy premise. 
* 


AS FOR Negroes in the South, 
they've “trusted” whites far too 
long. While historically carrying on 
various types of struggles for their 
equal rights, they’ve often had a 
certain mistaken expectation that 
eventually these rights would be 
forthcoming from the hands of 
those who in fact constitute the op- 
pressor class. 


The difference is that today Ne- 
_—_ as a people are taking their 
estiny into their own heule and 
within the framework of the U. §S. 
Constitution and the integration 
mandates of the Supreme’ Court, 
they are determined to gain their 
full equality, whether the Southern 
ruling class likes it or not. 


Mr.-Faulkner might as well ad- 
just to the people’s revolution tak- 
ing place in the South. Those who 
are ruining “the best possible rela- 
tions between the races in the 
South” are those who are using 
force and violence in an attempt to 
block integration — especially, the 


titled to no justice or equality, as Bo A 


ern semi-feudal and backward econ- =. 


You Mean, Mr. 


_ 


Negroes, etc. The rivi- gs sae 


‘ 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER 
White Citizens Councils, the Klan, 
the Faubuses, Talmadges, Harrises 
and Griffins. 

Negroes want “good racial rela- 
tions” in the South too—but they're 
insisting upon a new content to this 
concept. Scns te the peaceful 
relations of equality, not the peace 
of the graveyard — namely, the 
peace of enforced submission to 
white supremacy, segregation and 
the jimcrow system, 

It can no longer be the “best 
possible relations’ of white raping 
of ag, women at will, but of hu- 
man dignity and security in one's 
person. Only on the basis of dig- 
nity and equality—the end of seg- 
regation and jimcrow—can genuine 
and lasting inter-racial trust be 


built. 


NOR is it simply a matter of Ne- 
gro versus white as Faulkner places 
the question. It is a class question 
also in which there are whites who 
dont’ trust whites—for example, 
rigt-to-work laws-in Southern states, 
enacted by white stooges of the 
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‘ition in the Sc 


1 plantation lords, 
white workers from 
Hlans, Faubuses, Tal- 

are enemies 


» Negro people but 
outhern and datherns white 
ne struggle for integra- 


ih is to advance 
hich requires the 

nd trust between Ne- 
le to achieve this mu- 


. 4 
mill owners ‘ar 


oti 


' 
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= titually beneficial objective. At this 
»* 4|moment the soundest basis for inter- 
F  jjracial trust i 
F_}{ Negro rights. 


militant struggle for 


IN HIS recommendation for a 


— ~*~ ~~ j| “common unified front, not for dull 
ead > ||as a people and a nation... .” Faulk- 
-. ||ner is evidently implying that Amer- 

= 4 jlica is facing| some threatened ex- 
<i iternal enemy. Such an idea is a 


ity, but for survival 


hoax—one of ithe biggest ever pull- 
ed on the American people. 

- When a foreign foe did threaten 
the nation, ag with Nazi imperial- 
ism, Negroes) no less than whites 
rose to the pccasion—and amon 
them. Communists, along with 
others, made) their patriotic sacri- 
fices, some-supreme. 

The enemy today is internal, 
namely, the |defiance of- constitu- 
tional law, the spitting upon the 
just mandates of the Supreme 
Court, the dcute threat of Fau- 
busism which seeks to rent the na- 
tion from within. 

To defeat |this threat, to solve 
this national! crisis, we definite] 
need a commpn unified front of afl 
Americans —! irrespective of race, 
creed, color jor station in life—to 

arantee the march forward, in 

ouble-quick | time of American 
democracy to a new and higher 
level. 

Once moré, against the enemy 
of the oe ommunists stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the Ne- 


gro people, ready to make what- 


common national cause of human 


ever mat necessary in the 


dignity and American democracy. 
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World of Labor 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


GEORGE MEANY, addressing 
the convention of the Industrial 
Unions Department of the AFL- 
CIO, said he was “shocked” by the 
extent of the corruption uncovered 
in the trade unions, 

“We thought we knew a few 
things about trade union corrup- 


tion,” he said, “but we didn’t know 
the half of it, one tenth of it, and 
one hundredth part of it.” 

He spent a considerable part of 
his speech describing some of the 


‘even know a “two-hundredth part” 


shameful disclosures that have 
come to public attention through 


the hearings of the Senate's Mc- 
Clellan Committee. That speech 
was made before the McClellan 
committee’s brief excursion into 
the corrupt practices on “manage- 
ment’s” side, particularly those of 
Nathan W. Shefferman’s “labor 
relations’ firm had come fully to 
public view. Now, presumably, 
Meany would add that he didn’t 


of the extent of corruption, for in 
those hearings we probably  re- 
ceived the most shocking of all the 
evidence that came before the 
committee. 


ee 


| 
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Where Was Meany All 


THE ABOVE cited remarks of 
Meany are quite different from 
those we heard from him at the 
start of the racket hearings and 
from some other labor officials 
even today. For a long time it was 
common to hear Meany and others 
claim that corruption affects only a 
tiny fraction of the labor move- 
ment, that its scope is exaggerated. 

It is true that some pig la- 
bor’s enemies mostly, seek to smear 
the entire labor movement as 
racket-dominated to further their 
drive for new anti-union legisla- 
tion. 

It should be equally evident, 
however, that’ minimizing the evil 
and justifying a “do-nothing” 
course, does not counteract the 
enemies of labor, but plays into 
their hands. It is some progress 
therefore, when the bead oa 
AFL-CIO acknowledges. that the 
problem is far more serious than 
he had believed it to be. 

* 


But, may we ask, where was 
George Meany all these years as 
the menace grew and advanced 
from one union to the next, from 
one of his associates in the labor 


been president of the AFL since 
1952 (all the disclosed racketeering: 
came from former AFL affiliates 
and he was secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL for many years before he 
became ident. Who of all men 
in the labor’s officialdom was in 
a better position to see what's 
happening inside labor? 
* 
"Ph wR on Mat ‘ewe 
ge that he is just a fi 

head or one who doesn't take an 


terest in an 
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movement to the next? Meany has}, 


| 


These Years? 


In at least one instance that 
brought Meany to the McClellan 
Committee’s witness stand, he was 
credited with ey detected a 
crooked deal as far back as 1952 
when still secretary-treasurer, in 
the scheme of the two top heads 
of the United Textile Workers to 
use union funds to purchase hxur- 
ious homes for themselves. 

* 

THE DISCOVERY by a 

forced the two. to hastily see 
loans from their favorite em- 
ployers to cover the $53,000 hole 
in the UTW treasury. But nothing 
came to public attention on the 
matter until five years later, when 
the McClellan Committee brought 
it out. 
- The exposure,led to the resigna- 
under fire. But they 
were president and secretary-treas- 
urer of that union for five more 
years although Meany knew them 
to be corrupt and caught them 
with their paws in the till. 

Had Meany then done what he 
now advises others to do, the 
workers of the UTW would have 
been spared five years of crooked 
leadership and, heaven knows, 
ow many more crooked deals 
and sellouts still under cover. 

There is far more involved here 
than embarassment for Meany. 
Similar attention can be drawn to 
similar neglect by many _ labor 
leaders who admitted they knew 
of things but only after exposures 
of corruption came to public light. 
William Schnitzler, for example, 
was in top office in the Bakery 
mess ce ger of the dirt now 
in public. was piling up. : 

The real question is WHY the 
inclination among labor leaders to 
conceal corruption? In some 
cts the question is similar 
s one that has raised 


achieve 


ments in science, including the 
Sputniks. | 

Many asked why was a country 
that was so far behind 'the U. S.., 
able to be the first to launch ar- 
tifical moons? 

A number of reasons were given, 
but one that has come up from the 
deeper thinkers iy the apol- 
ogists of capitalism, like Walter 
Lippmann, is' that the era of Mc- 
Carthyism and downgrading of 
“egg-heads” was most responsible 
for throwing us back. 

7: 


THERE were two similar factors 
that contributed to the unhindered 
accumulation of corruption in the 
labor movement. One was the 
“McCarthyism” spirit in labor's 
own ranks that kept progressives 
and all honest rank and file-spirited - 
people in the unions under con- 
stant terror of expulsion and per- 
secution. The crooks found immu- . 
nity in the folds of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

The second was the division in 
the labor movement. Was not the 
primary consideration for Meany, 
'when he caught the two UTW of- 
ficials, the effect their exposure 
may have on the UTW’s standing 
in rivalry with the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO? It was 
quite conceivable that such ex- 

would have enabled the 
CIO union to break away sizable 
sections of the UTW. 
* 

IT IS CERTAINLY reasonable 
to assume that the AFL-CIO lead- 
ers closed their eyes to ty He 
the Teamsters because they h 
knew the importance of this 
union as a force for raiding and 
counter-raiding, and the advan- 
tage the CIO would have received 


from an of racketeering in 
\the rival AFL. | 
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HARVEY O'CONNOR, (at sbecaiihiaats at a meeting of the dansinces Civil Liberties Committee. 
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Weseer, The Smalley 


By A. B. MAGIL 

HARVEY O'CONNOR is a chunky, square-jawed, 
white-mustached man who doesn't act 60 years old. He 
has an Irish sparkle in his brown eyes and the wit too 
is genuine Erin, though O'Connor was born in Minne- 
apolis and spent most: of his youth in the Northwest. 

O'Connor is now in the full tide of his twin careers 
as crusading writer—relentless dissector of corporate big 
business (his latest book is “The Empire of Oil)—and 
no less relentless crusader for the Bill of Rights. 

In the latter capacity he personally took on Joe 
McCarthy when the late fuehrer was riding high. But 
McCarthy had already taken a bad tumble when the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington stepped on him 
last Dec. 20 with its unanimous reversal of O’Connor’s 
contempt of Congress conviction. 

o 


AS CHAIRMAN of the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee O'Connor is today one of the national lead- 
ers in the fight to wipe all McCarthyite influences out 
of American life and restore the full vigor of the Bill 
of Rights. 

On a recent visit to New York to help spark the 
ECLC campaign to abolish the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, O’Connor talked with this re- 
porter in the committee's office, 421 Seventh Ave., about 
the things closest to his heart. 

“Well not be free again until the curse of the 
subversive committees in Congress is lifted,” he said. 
“Abolition of these committees is the only cure. 

“The Supreme Court’s Watkins decision—35 pages 
well worth reading by every citizen—held that the 
House Un-American Committee's authority is too vague, 
its questions often not related to legislation, and that 
it abridges freedoms protected by the Constitution. 

“It seems clear that the Supreme Court has out- 


How Pref. Gorden Childe Died 


‘HE WAS PREMIER 


lawed the outrageous practices of the House Un-Amer- 
ican. Nevertheless, this band of political marauders 
isestill at large, harassing people fa their ideas and 
associations. Men and women are still being hounded 
out of jobs. Contempt citations are still being voted.” 

O'Connor paused and slowly lit his pipe. 

“While we are all thankful that the Court stood up 
for the Constitution,” he continued, “the fact remains 
that we must rely upon ourselves and upon the people 
to keep freedom's flag flying. We've got to take this 
abolition ¢ampaign to the ple, so that Congress 
will see theNlight. There is little hope for social prog- 
ress in any country until all the people, young and old, 
can discuss any idea whatever peacefully and without 
ear. 

WE TALKED about O'Connor's old adversary, the 
unlamented McCarthy. “McCarthy overreached him- 
self,” the ECL chairman said, “and the popular revul- 
sion overthrew him. It became obvious that his anti- 
Communist campaign included most of the people in 
the country. Once you deny any group of people the 
right to express themselves, it will spread and spread 
till it includes the majority. 

“In the past two years there’s been a lessening of - 
repression and McCarthy .was discredited long before 
he died. But the Un-American Activities Committee 
and the Senate Internal Security Committee aré still 
around. That's why the ECLC has launched a na- 
tional campaign to abolish the oldset of the inquisitor- 
ial bodies, the Un-American Activities Committee. 

“We have to do away with the fear that keeps 
millions from speaking out. Till we do that democ- 
racy is crippled.” 

* 

O'CONNOR sees a direct connection between the 

_ menace of war and the attacks on civil liberties. “The 


a aie he said. 
: civil liberties. But there's no doubt that the intensity 


main job is keepi g the peace and ending the cold 
ECLC limits itself to defending 
accompanies the intensity of the cold war.” 
mer =< O'Connor comes by his democratic convic- 
tions through a lifetime of participation in the labor 
movement and the study of t economic forces that 
threaten the liberties of the American people. 

Son of a railroad cook on the Northern Pacific, 
O'Connor went To high school in Tacoma, Wash., where 
his family had moved from Minneapolis. 

After high school, unable to afford college, he started 
working in logging camps: There he joined the Indus- . 
trial Woftkers of the World (IWW), which he describes 
as “one of the most powerful educational forces that 
ever a r on the American labor scene.” 

O'Conner recalls that his first speech was made in 
1917 in a bunkhouse in the Pacific Northwest in behalf 
of Tom Mooney, the Socialist labor leader who had 
been imprisoned the year before on a framed up charge 
of bombing a San Francisco pro-war parade. That 
same year the young logger joined the Socialist Party. 

In 1918 he took a leap into journalism. The Social- 


‘ist Party had started the Seattle Daily Call, and O'Con- 


nor went to work for it, doing everything from sweep- 
ing the office to writing editorials. One of its editors 
was Anna Louise Strong. The paper died when the 
Chamber of Commerce incited a gang of sailors to 
smash the prin plant. 

In 1919 D the Seattle Central Labor Council started 
the Daily Union Record with Anna Louise Strong as 
associate editor. In the next five years O'Conner was 
at various times, labor reporter, labor editor, city editor 
and news editor. This paper achieved a circulation 
of 76,000 in a city of 250,000. 

* 


FROM SEATTLE O'CONNOR went te Cleveland 
where he worked for three years on the Lecomotive 
Engineers Journal. Then another three years in New 
York with Federated Press, a cooperative labor news 
agency. \ 

He then left labor jouranlism to devote himself to 
writing books. These books—“Mellon’s Millions Noor) 
“Steel Dictator” (1935), “The G uggenheims” (1937 
“The Astors (1941), “The Empire of Oil” (1955) wid 
placed him in the line of the great American anti-trust 
muckrakers: Henry Demarest Lloyd, Lincoln Steffens, 
Ida Tarbell, Gustavus Myers and others. 

In 1945 O'Connor returned to labor journalism as 
editor of the International Oil Worker and publicity 
director of the CIO Oil Workers International Union. 
A byproduct of his three year association with this 
union was his “History of the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union,” published in 1950. He is still a mem- 
ber of the unien in good standing. 

O'Connor is married to Jessie Lloyd, former Fed- 
erated Press correspondent and a daughter of William 
Bross Lloyd, pioneer American socialist. They have two 
children: Steve, 17, and Kathleen, 15. The O'Connors 
live in Little Compton, RB.I. 

“The Empire of Oil,” published by the Monthly 
Review, has sold out its first edition of 10,000 and a 
second printing is being planned. It has appeared in 
Britain and in translation in Mexico and Japan. Edi- 
tions are scheduled in France, Germany and the Soviet 
Union. O'Connor is now working on a new book, 


“World Oil.” 
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Profile of the Week 


TODAY'S RULERS of Turkey 


ARCHAEOLOGIST OF THE AGE’... and fear the poet Nazim Hik- 


SYDNEY, 

Professor Gordon Childe, retired director of the London Uni- 
versity Institute of Archaeology, fell to his death in the Blue Moun- 
Ecccull he had dropped his spectacles, police at Katoomba said 
today. The professor was extremely shortsighted and probably miss- 
ed his footing when he went to Govett’s Leap, a 1,000-foot cliff, to 


tains 


study rock formation on Saturday. 


Police found a magnetic compass and a top-coat where Profes- 
sor Childe fell—on a ledge 100 feet from the bottom of the cliff. “He 
probably took off his spectacles to read the compass, misjudged the 
” gaid the police.—Reuter. 


nearness of the cliff edge and fell over, 


(writes R. Palme Dutt). 


MAY I add a personal tribute 
to the memory of Gordon Childe, 


who has 


ogy or whatnot. 


»jpipe at which 


Monday. 


up a knotty point in phenomenol- 


Only when I discovered that the) Wa et In 
[ was 
laced a whole generation | puffing had no tobacco in it did I/ Black Sea sailors and the Militar; 


met for the same reasons that the 


working people love him. 

In Turkey where only a mi- 
nority have been taught to read, 
they learn his poems by heart; in 
a very real sense they carry Hik- 
met in their hearts. | 

The rulers set their-secret eal 
to run him down in a car and tried 
to murder him when they could 
no longer bury him alive in jail. | 

For all his life they have tried | 
to stop up the ‘mouth of Nazism 
1988 some of his 
vigorously | soems were found among the 


in his debt by his contribution to) sus 
pect that my command of my) ldi Although the 
the scientific ne of the’ faculties was not ‘as cnn as _ vanes tear Tne! ay in Sosksbenh 


origm of thuman civilization? 


had wished to imagine and that I hoard: 
He was my closest friend at Ox-|must yield pride of place to Childe.|!"}vttleship and sentenced to 23 


NAZIM HIKMET 


_ THE UNCONQUERABLE 


U.S. Embassy, who grew fat on 
dollars and were trained for bully 
with U..S. arms by U. S. in- 
structors. 
In one poem, he tells his people 
that their perecutors are damned 
and lest; hope rises for those who 
struggle for a new world. Here 
it 1s: 
THE ENEMIES 
They are the enemies of the towel- 
weaver Rejep from Bursa, 
The enemies of the fitter Hasan. 
| from the Karabuk factory, 
They are the enemy of the poor 
peasant woman Matcheh, 
The enemies of the farmhand 
Suleyman. 
They are your 


enemies, - 
The enemies of every thinking 


man. 


Our fatherland, which is the 


enemies, my 


ford; we came up-together in the! (Childe’s phil 
philosophical Marxism, 
athe year, _ though oh were | reached along the classic royal|(te"™ re 
ifferent colleges we moved out of/road through Hegel, was a basic AuPcE 20°: weide “0 dena ‘were not behind bars. | They ar@, my beloved, the en- 
emies of our fatherland. 


college to share digs at the even/part of his outlook. 
“How Labor|Sttikes, TB and an ailing heart, «yy STRENGTH in this big 


then remarkable price of 25s a, His earliest book. 
week each for full board, lodging Governs.” based on his experience| suffered is solitary crafinessent *| world,” he wrote, “lies in not being’ 


and laundry. las private secretary to the Labor| ls di 
But bef that. from the time alone”; and his prison wal is- 
CELEBRATING he squall ye negulls Es agirgr ies he noes wt th the young Russianjappeared as he wrote for his 


pte ee te _ ee age of _ tn rey a rege Ars ‘olution with his own eyes and: ‘brothers in battle for happiness in 
mw room each and a tiny jen heeded here, could have been|Tetumed to work among his own! Spain, China, Germany and U.S. 


oon anced ian sapeped aemsthg “lof value for the subsequent experi-| Pe°Ple, his life — ay a. series 
Seated there, in highly rickety|“"© of Labor governments in Brit-)°° heresy Se ery hich i> tema aecame 
chairs, we pu our ar ung - Ae sr ‘eae ce scaiie endl peace and was elected a member 
on Hegel, Marx and m so-|HIS STRENGTH plays. lof the World Peace Council. He 
ciety far into \the night. At one time we ploened | to bring} No matter ‘what the police did}campaigned for the workers and 
On one octasion we had been/|out a to him, he towered over them andjstudents, artists and soldiers who 


celebrating, I think his First seeks es|scomed_ them: lay tortured and for; en in Tur- 


Greats, or someone's 2Ist birth ‘Enter a home where there is 
:|a plague, but do not take a step 


Ses mee bee where there is’ 
an agent pro 
1, feo Heinen ood his ‘voice 


| reached out to sustain those who, home of these people, 


They are the enemeis of hope, 
my beloved, 

The enemies of the running 
water, 

: The enemies of the running 
Of the fruit-laden tree, 

Wee ae emergea ro se pil A Of a growing and improving life. 

Turkey's champion for For death has put its stamp 
upon their foreheads 
—Decaying teeth, rotten flesh— 

They ‘al tumble down and 
go away, 

Never to come back again. 

And sagely. my oe, surely, 

» Rberty 
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~ How Archie Sees It 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 


MOSCOW,—A Soviet achievement like that of the satellite 
is not a smack-in-the-eye from one great power to another, but 
from one great system to another. 

It should become increasingly evident that there is some- 
thing basically unscientific (and therefore not so well equipped 
for an age in which science is of overwhelming importance) in a 
system which— 

® Limits scientific education to a small proportion 
of the population’s total brain power: 

© Allows private enterprise to grab all but a frac- 
tion of that fraction of total brain-power; 

© Lets much of the nation’s research potential (in cap- 

ital and plant as well as manpower) be split up amon 

dozens of competing enterprises working saaniulle 

along paralle] lines; 
® Gets not one micro-erg of work (or, say, not one 
billionth of a satellite) in return for that huge slice of 

the nation’s wealth which goes eventually to the stock-— 

holders of these enterprises, as a “tribute” to their’ nop- 

contribution in productive processes. 

To any one living in a socialist country it seems obvious that 
any launching into the cosmic world of limitless spaces, or into 
the nuclear world world of limitless power, or into the subter- 
terranean world of limitless mineral treasure, has much more chance 
of sucess when the craft being launched isn’t loaded down with 
passengers who, by some strange tradition of the “system,” are 

a Bctually paid for not pulling their weight. 
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Brow Art Young Saw It— 1922 
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er. They feared Lael 
unionists, it is true. They them, . 


HOW AMERICANS H 


ed st Me 


) HAVE SEEN THE FUTURE 


y 
ALEXANDER TRACHTENBERG 


(In his article last week the 
writer recalled the impact of 
the Russian Revolution on many 
in’ the American labor move- 
ment. The article below describes 
further reactions to the epochal 
events among others in our coun- 
try. Ed . Note.) 

a > 7 

DURING this period (1921) fam- 
ine broke out in Soviet Russia 
wracked as it was by civil strife. 
The Volga region had experienced 
periodic tamines throughout Rus- 
sian history. A prolonged drought 
was intensified by the economic dis- 
drganization of the land during the 
first imperialist war and the civil 
wars. 

News reached the U.S.A, that 
thousands of peasants and their 
families were dying of hunger in 
the central Russian regions. A 
spontaneous desire rose here 
among many to send food and 
supplies to the starving people. 

A society for medical aid already 
existed, organized primarily by 
physicians who were collecting 
funds to send medical instruments 
and supplies for hospitals and clin- 
ics. The blockade established by 
the Allied powers had prevented 


the Russian people from importing 


such supplies. Even razor blades 
were collected here in thousands 
and sent to Soviet Russia to use 
in operating rooms. Similarly, when 
the need for feeding great masses 
of people there became apparent, 
an immediate response arose to 
the idea of organizing a campaign 
to collect fundus for fooil stuffs, 
* 

HERBERT HOOVER was Sec- 
retary of Commerce in the Harding 
Administration: he also headed va- 
rious relief agencies of the Allied 
governments in Europe after the 
war. Fresh from completing ‘a 
“Samaritan” job of helping to de- 
stroy the Hungarian workers’ gov- 
erent—by getting the Rumanian 


Ago This Week The _ Recognize. 


How Lincoln Steff 


against Soviet Hungary for the 
price of a large supply of food- 
stuffs they needed Specie Sildioates 
considered offering aid to Russia, 
but only on his own* terms, 
through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration which he headed. 


He opposed the idea of an or- 
ganization to collect funds among 
the American people to be sent 
the Soviet government so that it 
could buy grain here and in other 
countries. He summoned a com-. 
mittee to Washington—which in- 


-cluded Lincoln Steffens and the 


writer—and threatened to commun- 
icate with the governors of various 
states to urge them to prosecute 
all who tried to collect funds for 
Russian famine relief, unless we 
agreed to turn over all collections 
to his agency that would make the 
purchases and send their represen- 
tatives to handle distribution. 


The committee rejected Hoover's 
ultimatum, and continued its work. 
Out of this proceeding grew 
“The Friends of Soviet Russia,” 
which soon developed into an ex- 
tensive organization with — 
branches nationally. Over a mil- 
lion dollars was raised as a token 
of solidarity and sympathy between 
the two oples. Tremendous 
amounts of clothing, made by work- 


PED 


ND IT WORKS ~ 


deeetedia BTEr ANS 


3 Saw It 


ers bn their time, and coilected 
at homes, were also sent for the:<« 
nee ople. This aid helped te" 
break the blockade which had con- 
tinued after military intervention. 
in Russia had been driven out. 


+ 

THE AMERICAN Relief Ad- 
ministration went to..the USSK 
with food supplies bought from 
American funds by moneys gen- 
erouply provided by Congress; an 
actidn that brought general ac- 
claith. The Quakers, too, sent 
fund and a number of their work- 
ers to aid the starving. Unlike 
the . .R.A. they fed adults as well 
as children and their attitude en- 
deared them to the Soviet people. 

Tie famine highlighted the 
backivard agriculture in the whole 
of Rhssia wherein twenty-five mil- 
lion |small peasant holdings were 
conducted by the most outdated 
metHods. Seven years of war, in- 
tervd tion and civil war further en- 
hanaed the miserable conditions on 
the Iand. A special group of agri- 
cultufrists, headed by Harold Ware, 
son $f Ella Reeve (Mother) Bloor, 
was |formed. He had seen, as an 
active participant in famine relief, 
that |the problem was bigger than 
immé¢diate aid. He proposed that 
part pf the funds to buy grain go 


ee 


Government to send an army 


ee 


This timely piece coincides 
with an important American- 
Soviet anniversary date: The 
United Sttaes officially recog- 
nized the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics just 24 years 
ago yesterday, that is on Nov. 
16, 1933. 


By ART SHIELDS 


IN THE old days before Sput- 
nik my boss used to tell us that 
socialism wouldn’t work. I was a 
machinist’s helper in York, Pa., at 
the time. And [ vividly remember 
a shop conversation during one of 
‘Gene Debs presidential campaigns. 

I was working in the erecting 
room of the S. Morgan Smith Co., 
where hydroelectric turbines were 
fitted together. And there was a 
lull in the 10-hour grind that after- 
noon. Some parts hadnt come, 
and I was talking with Ben, a ma- 
chinist I worked with. 

Ben was my first socialist teach- 
er, and he was very enthusiastic 
that day. He had heard Debs speak 
in Philadelphia the Sunday before. 
The working people are sure go- 
ing to run this country, he was say- 
ing. And just then the foreman 


butted in. 
* 


THE boss was a tall, skinny Re- - 


publican, who liked to -taunt so- 
cialists. He always had the same 
answer. And he gave it to us with 
a self-satisfied grin. Debs is crazy, 
he said. Socialism won't work; it’s 
only a dream. 

Socialism was only a dream to 
bigger bosses as well. The- Ameri- 
can empire was booming and the 
millionaires felt sure of their pow- 
trade 


= Bat 


they laughed at the idea that work- 
ers al win political power. That 
was “only a dream,” in spite of 
Debs’ vote of nearly a million. 

It was the capitalists who were 
dreaming, however. They foolishly 
dreamed that workers would sweat 
for their profits forever. And they 
were still ma gst. when the first 
great socialist revolution began. 

* 


I WELL remember that glorious 
day when the workers and peas- 
ants took power on Nov. 7, 1917, 
some 40 years ago. I was spending 
that winter in Nome, Alaska. It was 
a gold mining town on the frozen 
beach, a couple of hundred miles 
from Siberia. And I was passing the 
office of “The Industria Worker,” 
the daily newspaper of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union, 
when a miner yelled a@me to come 
in. 

I could hardly crush through the 
doorway, however. The little room 
was jammed with big men in muk- 
luks and parkies. And the editor 
was reading a tiny wireless bulle- 
tin. The Russian soldiers and sail- 
ors had stormed the famous Winter 
Palace. And Lenin’s Party of So- 
cialism had taken power with the 
promise of peace. 

There was silence for a moment 
as the biggest news of our life- 
time sank in. Then an Irish miner 
began singing the IWW version 
of “The International.” And men 
hugged each other for joy. 

miners had come from many 

lands. There were Slavs, Swedes, 

Finns, N ians; Danes, Ger- 

mans, French, Scots, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Can and 

were 


to Siberia , 
: had found vich gold-bearing creeks. 


‘| Was in Alaska 


ART SHIELDS 
felt otherwise, however. Nome was 
a one street village with less than 
a thousand folks after the winter 
ice came in. But it maintained a 
tiny aristocracy of mine operators, 
merchants, lawyers and Federal of- 
ficials, who dressed in coat and 
tails on formal occassions and call- 
ed themselves the “best people.” 
And the “best people” didn’t wake 
from their dream at first. 
“It can't last,” said old Judge 
Lomen, the “hest people's” lead- 
er. “It cant last,” he told me. 


Judge Lomen needed the Tsar. 
The Pioneer Mining Co., which he 
ted, had sent ors 

the year They 


The USSR 


THE WORKERS’ REPUBLIC 


buy tractors and other up-to- 
ate farm implements. 

“These would be accompanied by 
actical American farmers who 
hould teach peasants how to cul- 
ate their eat ee prevent future 
mines. Lenin wrote Ware's 
roup: “I hasten to express my 
ep appreciation in the name of 
tr republic and request you to 


in mind that not a single 
a of help has been so timely 
and so important as the help shown 
by you. 
oe 
SECRETARY of State Charles 
E. Hughes did everything to dis- 
courage American poe lh from 
establishing trade relations with 
Russia. The Soviet government 


CHARLES STEINMETZ, “Electrical Wizard” of General Electric, 


Offered His Aid To Lenin. 


insisted that the differences in the 
social and political systems need 
not prevent peaceful relations. 
Although Secretary H ughes 
sought to impress American indus- 
trialists with the “terrible risk” 
they would be taking if they en- 
gaged ‘in business with the Soviet 
Union, many representativds of 
trading and industrial organizations 
began to deal with that country. 
At first Colonel Raymond Robins, 
and later Colonel Hugh Cooper, 
who went to the USSR to supervise 
the construction of the dam on the 
Dnieper River, did a great deal 
to disabuse the minds of business- 
men about the Russian “economic 
vacuum,” as Secretary Hughes 
termed it. 
Despite the absence of recogni- 
tion and establishment of diplo- 
matic relations business: relations 
increased from year to year, and 
grew into a trade of tens of. mil- 
lions annually. The most impor- 
tant Amercan firms were satisfied 
that the commercial risks were 
good and they stood to make a 
good profit. It is a matter of 
record that the Soviet govern- 
ment met all its obligations con- 
tracted through purchases here 


and elsewhere. 
- 


THROUGHOUT all this time 
the question of recognition was 
on the international agenda. Col. 
Robins, who had previously work- 
ed with the Kerensky agenda. Col. 
Robins, who had previously work- 
ed with the Kerensky government, 
cooperated with the Soviet gov- 
ernment and vigorously recom- 
mened its recognition when it 
came to power. It was not until 


_ the election of President Roose- 


velt that a _ radical change im 
American policy took place con- 
cerning recognition, which was 
formally imaugurated in 1933. 
The demand for recognition 
was first raised by the advanced 
workers in this country;-supported 
only by a few outstanding liberai 
(Continued on Page 9 ) 
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1 | Heard the News’ 


pd millions were ready for pluck- 
g when the Tsar would come 


ack. 
-_ 


MANY Americans had their eyes 
» those riches. Herbert Hoover, 
r future depression President, 
i wrangled a billion dollar min- 
and timber concession from 
icholas the Second, which he 
iver got back. 
And a little private enterpriser 
met in an army camp the next 
li had big Siberian ideas too. This 
> ran the blackjack ganie in out 
cks at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
i he told me how he was going 
aeneen up in Siberia when the 


sheviks were whipped and the . 


akee gold rush began. He was 

op in with a pickaxe and 
Only suckers did that. He 

: yuld run a “big game” for the 

nkee prospectors instead. 

The gambler dreamed on. But 
big men of Wall Street woke 
—_ . start. 8 soe rimly held 

tw Lok ips y 
 Piekade ge Hse 
Roars then rh had the 
J and the Russian workers had 

Aectories. And the Russian peo- 
| fought like lions on starvation 

jons that ran as low as two 

aces of bread a day. 
* 


IS was the situation in 1918. 

© war against Germany was end- 
But an undeclared war—a ban- 

’ wWar—against Socialist Russia 
beginning. And one day I was 
lec Res at Lewis fora special 
tion. An American expe- 
force against Siberia was 

} under way. And I would 


~boss cursed in vain as 


ican friends, however, as. I saw 
when I left the army. I went to 
Seattle where I belonged to Hope 
Lodge No. 79 of the Machinists. 
And I saw the official labor move- 


ment distributing a Lenin pamph- 


let. It had been printed by “The 
Union Record,” the Central Labor 
Council's daily newspaper. It. was 
a speech Lenin had made on the 
organization of industry in April, 
1918. And it bore the American 
title—“The Soviets at Work.” 


Yes. Socialism works! It's work- 
ing for all humanity—for America 
too. That was the conclusion that 
workers eagerly drew as they read 
Lenin's words. And the Seattle la- 
bor movement gladly threw. its 
weight against President Woodrow 
Wilson’s criminal intervention. 

The Seattle longshoremen led the 
good fight. And one day a dock 
is gangs 
refused to load a ship for Siberia. 
The cargo was bound for Admiral 
Kolchak, the bloddy Siberian butch- 
er. And that ship stayed idle for 
weeks, while the butcher fell back 
to his doom. 

The interventon was smashed. 
But the cost was terrific. Railroads 
and factories were crippled. And 
the capitalists began dreaming 
again that socialism was working 
very poorly at least. 

* 


THE dreaming went on through 
the boom years of the 20s when 
many liberals were saying that Ford 
had a better answer Marx. 
But the dreamers woke up at the 
end.of the decade with a start. 

The rising smoke stacks of the 
Five Year were making such 


praca nen fe og © eek , 


12 to 17 millions were idle at home. 
Socialism works! That was the 
ringing message that “The Daily 


“Worker” and the Communist Party 


kept sounding in the grim depres- 
sion years. Unemployment and 
hunger are not inevitable any 
more. Theres another way out. 
And this knowledge gave power 
to the militant Unemployed 
Councils movement and the fight- 
ers for Social Security. 


Socialism works! This was dem- 
onstrated again when the socialist 
armies smashed the terrible Nazi 
invasion. And General Marshall, 
the U. S. Chief of Staff, admitted 
his debt to the heroes of Moscow 
and Stalingrad in, his 1945 report. 
The Battle of Moscow (in Decem- 
ber, 1941) was the “decisive battle” 
of the whole Second World War, 
declared Mashall. And Stalingrad 
was the wars “turning point,” he 


said. 
* 


SOCIALISM WORKS! The truth 
of this is brought home to Ameri- 
can Moon Watchers, when Sputnik 
circles overhead. And to the mass- 
es of Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Latin America as well. 

And socialism will work magni- 
ficiently in America too. For so- 
cialist wealth is used for the peo- 

le. The monopolists will be goug- 

& the masses no more. The great 
steel, coal, electrical, electronic and 
atomic industries and others will 
be devoted to raising the peoples 
standard of living. The slums of 
Harlem, Chicago's South Side and 
Jackson, Miss., and elsewhere will 
pve way to modern -housing.. And 
ox like Senator Eastland, 
make millions. out of racial 

pag age will have-to get off 
> peoples’ backs. | 
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Moon: “Who's pushed you up here?” Sputnik: 


By A. STERNFELD - 
MOSCOW 
A FLIGHT to Mars will also 
be of great interest. 


During the past three cen- 
turies this planet has attracted 
particular attention on the part 
of astronomers and other scien- 
tists, because of its proximity to 
the earth and similar natural 
conditions. 


The experts are no longer 
satisfied with studyi ing the sur- 
face of Mars from images that 
appear tiny even through the 
largest telescopes. 

A trip to Mars, like one to the 
moon, with a landing on its sur- 
face, will probably be Be preceded 
by reconnaissance flights around 
the planet. 

For this purpose space-ships 
will temporarily become artifical 
satellites of Mars. 

LANDING and take-off will, 
as a matter of fact, he extremely 
difficult in the éarly stages of 
space-travel, the chief trouble 
being that fuel for the return 
journey will have to be brought 
from the earth. 

A detailed investigation of the 
surface of Mars will make it pos- 
sible to select areas suitable for 
landing, and to obtain data 
whieh cannot be __ established 
from the éarth but is necessary 
before the launching of an ex- 


pedition. - 
* 


THE FIRST. thing that must 
be investigated is whether the 
structure and composition of the 
Martian atmosphere can be used 
to slow down the space-ship. 

Such an investigation will also 
help to discover whether man 
can live on this planet, and 
whether its atmosphere provides 
adequate _ protection. against 
harmful radiations and the in- 
finite: number of “falling stars” 
bombarding it from outer space. 

Flights around Mars could be 
made along different trajectories, 
the duration of the trip andthe 
initial speed of the space- -ship 

the trajectory 


LET US CONSIDER a trajec- 
tory involving a two-year jour- 
ney. The rocket will start bon 
the interplanetary station at mid- 

night local time when the cen- 
ter of the earth, the sun and the 


a. — 
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“Socialism!” 


~From Neues Deutchland, Berlin 


MARS—Next Stop? 


planetary space, being at its 
greatest during take-off and 
gradually decreasing as it re- 
cedes from the earth’s orbit. 


Having approached Mars, the 
rocket will by-pass it at a certain 
distance wie fly off into outer 
space. 

During the flight around Mars 
travellers will be able to photo- 
graph the éntire surface of the 
planet, owing to its rotation on 
its axis. : 

7 _ 

ONE YEAR AFTER take-off 
the space-ship will reach the 
farthest point of the trajectory, at 
a distance of just over two light- 
years away from the earth.Here 
its speed will be at its lowest. 

After passing this point the 
space-ship will once more ‘ap- 
proach the Martian orbit at an 
increased speed, But this time it 
will not meet the planet. | 

The elliptical trajectory of the 
flight having closed, the space- 
ship will return to the earth at 
the speed at which it took off. 

More powerful rockets will be 
able to land on Phobos and 
Deimos, the Martian satellites, 
from which research can be con- 
ducted for long periods, 

The size and mass of these 
heavenly bodies are very small 
and their gravitational pulls are 
negligible; it will therefore be 
easier to visit the satellites than 
their primary. 

*: 

MODERN ASTROPHYSICS 
provides data which makes it 
possible to assume that the nat- 
ural conditions on the earth are 
more similar to those of Mars 
than of any other planet. 

Prolonged research by Soviet 
astronomers, headed by G. Tik- 
hov, has enabled them to come 
to the conclusion that there is 
vegetation on Mars. 

It is believed that the Martian 
atmosphere contains oxygen and 
is devoid of injurious to 
human life, gh it is very 
thin even on the planet’s surface. 

A trip from one planet to an- 
other can only be made along a 
number of “reasonable” routes, 
and the positions of the planets 
in relation to one another -will 
also have to be taken into con- 


sideration. 


If a schedule were to be drawn 
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‘COMRADE, WHAT ARE YOU STUDYING NC WP 


By MICHAEL GOLD 

ON A VISIT to a Moscow high school, a tow- 
headed, chubby young man asked me: “Comrade, can 
you tell us what you are studying now?” The question 
was puzzling, until someone explained that almost 
everyone, young or old, considered 
study, and constant self-improve- 
ment, as the mark of a _ Soviet 
citizen. 


of the vast Czarist prison, 
the souls out into the free 
of the universe. Mankind was hel to grow spiritu- 
ally, to feel more deeply, to study, to meditate, to enter 
the human kingdom. That spiritual renaissance is to 
my mind the chief victory of the Soviet revolution. 
Education haunts me. At the age of 12 I was 
forced to leave school and‘ to work in the hot hell of 
a New York factory making the gas-mantles of the time. 
Whatever education I later acquired was paid for with 
sweat and confusion. There were too many difficulties, 
it seems. One of the finest legends of American his- 
tory is the story of how Lincoln a uired his education. 
The story is told to every school child, that the oung 
Lincoln, son of illiterate western pioneers, lived in a 
log cabin that did not even possess candles or lamps 
te read by, so he lay on the cabin floor and studied by 


the flickering light of pine chips in the fireplace. The 
books were lent him by a former school teacher who 


was passin ——— the region. Young Lincoln had to 
walk 20 mi oot through the virgin forests to bor- 
row and return these books. Yet he persisted, and his 
story has inspired generations of American youth. 

I was no Lincoln, unfortunately. I was just one of 
the many who try and fail. But I always wanted an 
education, and kept trying and failing again and again. 

It filled me with sense of guilt not to be using m 
— I remember how in another attempt to pull 

self up by my bootstraps, I registered at a night 
ro l sed to cram you with a high schoo] degree 
in a tenth of the usual time. 

I had to pay tuition for two months in advance. 
Bit I never finished the two months. I was working 
for an express company, out in the streets on a wagon 
12 hours a day. When I sat down in the hot class- 
room at night, I simply couldn't keep my eyes o 
Night after night I slept through it all, until in a 
humiliation, dgain I had to quit my struggle for an 
education. 

- 


EVERY TOURIST to the Soviet Union sees it 
through the spectacles of his own experience, his own 
temperament. I had identified myself with the prole- 
tarians who were getting the education they could 
never conceivably had under the Czarist regime. 

I met people who had lived until the age of 60 
before the Revolution taught them reading and writ- 
ing, gave them a key to world culture. I remember 
two such oldsters who at 45 had been able to move 
from their former illiteracy into a profession. I met 
a Tadjik woman born and raised in a nomad’s tent, who 
now had a college degree and was a brilliant movie 


executive. 3 
Many students I met in colleges were often from 


family lines in which for a rations there 
a “hey member wv eg 
ow ¢t wou become ectrvves oceanographers, 

doctors, authors. They needed no rich father to bu 
them an education. wialist State was their rich 
and loving father and mother. It paid them a monthly 
stipend to live on while they were studying. They had 
no economic worries to slow them down and to hurt 
their thinking. As I say, I] envied these millionaires, 
and felt they were enjoying a freedom to think and 
grow that I had not known, 


ILLITERACY ABOLISHED! Billions, yes, bil- 
lions of books published! | | The classics of mankind 
finding a way into every] corner of the great land. 
The Soviet revolution has bgougth culture to the people 
on a gigantic scale hithe ji | 
this not a sufficient ans 


that the Soviet Union is “ 

Gorky and Theodore D 

William Shakespeare are fead in the many millions 
in the Soviet Union. Slav@s do not usually read such 


authors. 


Ah, if there were no war or threat of war 
world! Who can tell whal miracles 
achieved! Let Americans fe 
culture and the buildi 
and the publishing of billi¢ 
can never be anxi®us for war. It is a lie 
are thirsting te make war. 
cation and the spiritual life. 
Lincoln, let us establish pep 
us educate, not destroy. | 
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GIVE ME THE LITTLE PAMPHLETS | 


By JESUS COLON 

MILLIONS OF WORDS have been written during 
the last few days on the significance of the 40th anni- 
versary of the October Revolution in the Soviet Union. 
The exact date, according to the new calendar is Nov. 


7th—a very great day for the Soviet ,. 
Union, for the other socialist coun- Fe, 
tries and for the whole world. 
Unfortunately most of the millions 
of words have been enclosed in very & 
long articles burdened by a terminol- Pea 
ogy — understandable to the initi- — Waa 
ates and completely unfamiliar to the B 
average American reader. be 
If an average subway rider turns — 
to you and inquires: “What does it all 2a 
mean? What did they do on Nov. § 
7th out there in Russia that everybody 
seems to be talking so much about after 40 years?” And 
furthermore if this average subway rider will plead, 
“Give it to me simple. I mean simple enough . . . like 
from here to the next subway station. One, two, ‘three, 
you know what I mean?” What can you say to him? 


I know that if I find myself in a spot like that I 
would not go into a long dissertation about the origin 
of everything from primitive communism to our day. 
I know I will not go into all the well known words 
and phrases that might be half understood by one-half 
of one percent of the inhabitants in these United States. 


al 


I would not even start at 1905 and continue from 


there. 

But I know one thing and that is hardly anything 
that has been published on this world date—Nov. 7th 
—is not the article, the pamphlet, the thing, clear, con- 
cise and to the point, that the average reader, whose 
curiosity in the Soviet Union-started with Sputnik would 
be atttractive enough to raise his interest. 

I am afraid we may have o wait for some time 
for a simple short article that will really communicate 
and explain this tremendous historical event to the 
average American. We have long brilliant these on the 
subject that present the whole question in depth and 
in all its numerous and complicated details. 

- Perhaps it would be claimed that important and 
difficult things are difficult to explain. That we should 


not cater overnight to the pragmatic trend in Amer- 
ican thinking. That we should avoid these superficial 
“digest” tendencies of people too lazy to read “Capital,” 
“Anti-Duhring”’ and “Materialism and Empirio-Criti- 
cism.” There might be a grain of truth in that. Still 
if we are going to wait until the working class and 
the people of this country rid themselves of the “short 
cut” and of “digest”-customs to bring them to read 
and understand socialism, we will have a long, long 
wait before us. 
* 


I WOULD LIKE to see short three cents folders 


or five cents pamphlets on mnany things that the people 


are asking you questions. 


Take the October Socsi at Revolution.. We needed 


a short pamphlet with a | w background paragraphs 


about the taking of politifal power by the working 
class for the first time in history, the main results of 


the revolution and the furt jer ps of socialist 
thought and socialist infly 


pence and construction in 
the Soviet Union, the othe ‘slit countries and all 


over the world. A pam 1 let like that should tell, 


of course, about the role gf the Communist Party as 
a vanguard force and the Hind of link that this party 
has with the masses. 

Let us. write pamphlets] that we could stick into a 
person's hand with the wonfls: “Here is the gist of the 
whole thing. If you want ti go deeper into the subject, 


there is a list of books and jamphlets listed on the same 
in the back cover of this gone. 


If I could only manag} to establish communica- 
tion with my listener's mind and and raise his interest 
in socialism I will be satisfied. If I could succeed in 
conecting my thoughts with something that he already 
knows, not closing the doat of our wonderful socialist 
mansion to one who is aljout to enter without for- 
mulating his enthusiasm to death, I will be more than 
satisfied. 

Cive it to me simple in 
phiet that I could throw 


thus convert a spark into 


2 short sketch or little pam- 
nto somebody's mind and 
fire. 


THE CHANGING WAYS OF LOVE ON I 


By BEN LEVINE 
A CRITIC IS BOLD indeed who, by attempting 
“creative work,” braves the sneers of his fellow-sneerers. 
Yet John Crosby, Herald Tribune TV columnist, has dared 
to do just that. He is appearing in 
an ag om show, “The Seven Lively . 
Arts,” Sundays at 5 p.m. 
There were many reasons for tun- 
ing the dial to Channel 2 for the debut 
that first Sunday. Not only was Cros- | 
by, most literate of TV columnists, to 
be the emcee, but S. J. Perelman, fun- 
nyman of Americas’ intellectuals, had 
written the first script, and Mike Wal- 
lace rounded out this triv of 
television talent. 
The concentration of so“ much 
brain-power apparently blew a fuse. 
brilliant light on a fascinating topic, 


Ways of Love,” 
light. 


What was to be 
“The Changing 


* 


S. J. PERELMAN announced at the start that he 


was a “reformed roue” engaged in the less strenuous 
pursuit of Dame Sociology. It would bg unfair to yield 
to the temptation to say he should have stayed in 
bed, but it did appear tkat his conclusions from. old 
_movie clips ‘as to the lovernci.ng in the decade follow- 


ing World War I were as vague and as unscientific as 


was a feeble candle in a fumbling twi- _ 


eee deedidiertnanneeeeniaeneeniamaial 


the line handed out by lady-killers to their victims. 

Actually these old movie clips have already been 
overworked. These bargain basement leftovers tempt 
the budget-conscious TV producer but recent repetition 
has robbed them of most of their quaintness and few 
glad rags can be made of these remnants. 

Three salable items turned up to reward the rum- 
mager, and if the show had concentrated on them and 
thrown out the rest, Mr. Crosby might have done as 


well as James Macandrew is still doing on Camera 
Three. 
* 
THE. THREE ITEMS were a scene each from F. 
Scott F itzgerald’s “Winter Dream,” Clifford Odets’ 


“Awake and Sing,” and Reginald Rose “Three Empty 


Rooms.” 
Piper Laurie, who played the three heroines in the 


_ three scenes, was versatile enough to convince the view- 


er that the ways of love cou really change, and her 

rtrait of the foolish non-virgin of the 1920's was 

ecidedly different from Odets’ manic depression bride. 

ne = win contemporary mixture of sentimentality and 
chiatry. 

Minit flaming youth had some warmth left 
in the scene we saw from “Winter Dreams,” though it 
was the affected speech of the flapper rather than her 
errant lovemaking that was most shocking. It 
eaiia-ttes ta lena at this Bagge. m4 
the methods of “Camera pa A 

say, 


from Moliete’s “Pree “Precieuses Ridicules” to coaagiate” 


mned with a satire of cen- 
turies ago on similar sophisticated stupidity. 


Fitzgerald's beautiful and 


MIKE WALLACE, the| party of the third part. of 
this “Lively Arts” debut,| had the hardest task of 
all-to prove that the teen-agers’ ways of love were 
also changing. Even the surface indications here show- 
ed little difference, and Frank Sinatra, whose faint 
voice won the fair young ladies of a past generation, 
evoked the same swoons as did Elvis Presley. 

And the Marlon Brando sequence from “The Wild 
Ones” merely illustrated the eternal paradox that youth 
is careless of its bright, long future while age timor- 
ously guards its remaining minutes. 

The motorcycles and autos of “The Wild Ones” find 
their counterpart in the ancient Greek horses of the 
Sun that killed Phaeton. 

Nor could Wallace elicit anything spectacularly 
new in his questioning of teen-agers as to what makes 
Presley tic. It seemed that Mike, before whom hard- 
ened sinners break down and confess, found the wall 
between him and the adolescents too high to scale. 
One girl, on being pressed hard to say w the Pre- 


ley ragé was a of “rebelliousness,” finally hazarded, 
“Sometions I want. to be' lett alone. Is that what 


feels as he 
ich, as time 


y Mr. C 


| SAT IN COURT WITH DANTE AND BAUDELAIRE 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 


"THE SCEXE opens at my desk, in our small house 
in the woods. In the typewriter are notes a 
translations that I wrote during our Smith Act tria 
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helped. Happens every day. . . . Innocent guy gets 
a up on a bum rap, the Feds can’t elke & ak. 
and they gotta back out—all the way! ... Some of our 
neighbors might understand it better that way... .’” 

“You sound cynical . . . that’s unlike you. Maybe 
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doing. One sonnet I translated in court, is by the 


French 19th Century poet, Baudleaire, from his book 


‘Flowers of Evil.” The 100th anniversary of its pub- 
lication is being celebrated throughout the world 


this year, so there is some point in printing a new ver- 


The telephone rings. Philadelphia is calling. 

It is my co-defendant, Joe Roberts. 

“You wont be able to write any 
more poems from prison. The gov- 
ernment has asked the Court of Ap- 
peals to acquit you for lack of evi- 
dence.” | 

The scene proceeds then as fol- 
lows: 

I congratulate Joe. I kiss my wife. 

I telephone my bailsman. I telephone 
my children, 

It is a sunny fall afternoon, 
wife and | take a ride. In the Sout 
Jersey woods where we live, the sun seems trapped in 
the leaves: of the oaks, elms, ash... . 

Comes the Mystery Question: “What are you going 
to do about being free?” 

“I don’t know... . . Winston and Green are still 
in jail. .. . I want to help them out... . What do you 
think I should dor” 


sion of one of his most famous sonnets. | 

Baudelaire (himself the French translator of Edgar 
Allen Poe) is not generally considered a “people's poet.” 
But his sonnet about truth and beauty came in ve 
handy in court while the t of Justice had 
— of its most unlovely fa 
oo 


it's just delayed shock. All of a heap wou're: bein 
hit by what you had to go through the past four add 
a half years. 
third choice.” 

“What's that? Sue?” 

“No. To. keep on writing. That's what I con- 
tinued doing after I was arrested. In. fact. I have a 
page - the typwriter at home which I should be finish- 
ing right now... .” 

So we had a little Jersey beer to celebrate, and here - sch niga boll 
I am, back at the machine. . 

My . 
, , I WAS GETTING ready,*I started to say, to give 
you a sample of some of the translations | did during 
our Smith Act trial. 

At that time, I got a letter from Steve Nelson. He 
had been through several similar trials. “Don’t get 
bogged down in legalisms,” he wrote me. 

Thereupon, during our trial, which lasted about 
five months, I set myself a discipline. I translated 

7 poems. While the Prosecution was carrying on its 

“You have two choices: You can issue a political procedures, I carried on mine. 
statement, saying it’s a victory for the country, for The translation of a poem from one language to 
peace, for the Bill of Rights, for the working class, another is a challenge, 
and so on... .- : There I sat, in court, day after day, translating 

“Or ... you can say: ‘I beat the rap.’ Make it Dante, Baudelaire, Horace. .. . 
cool. Thank your mouthpiece, and all the others who The impossible, of course, is the only thing worth 


George Morris 


| 
| (Continued from Page 4) 

‘the leaders now find it most dif- 
Micult to lift it. Most of them are 
‘most fearful both to arouse the 
‘wrath of the rank and file against 
themselves and because such dis-} 
‘closures have a tendency of pro- 
'pelling rank and file movements 
against bureaucracy in general— 
against the much wider pattern of 


That's why you haven't mentioned my 


ricators on the witness 


I am lovely, O mortals, like stone in a dream, 
and one by one you bruise your hands on my breast 
made to inspire in poets love without rest— 

eternal, speechless, pure as a light beam. 


1 am the sphinx of skies no one exhausts, 

[ am the heart of snow in a swan’s plume, 

I am the order in the humblest room, 

I never laugh nor cry in the bitterest frosts. 


In austere studies, poeti—day by day— 

consume themselves fer phrases to make sense 
of what I've given to proud monuments, 

and so I take their docile hearts away; 


for I have mirrur eyes where all things grow 
more beautiful for the clarity I bestow. 


oe ee = ee. 


SE Se Sa — —_—_— ———— 
— - 
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Trachtenberg 


(Continued from Page 6) 
spokemen like Col. Robins and 
Lincoln Steffens, the famous’ 
writer. Later larger sections of the) 
labor movement, many represen- 
tatives of the middle classes, es-| 
pecially scientists and educators’ 
supported the move, Many had 
visited the USSR and_ returned) 
with favorable reports of prog-| 
ress. Business elements who found 


Dear Editor 


Letters from. Readers RADA VASVRVVTVUVVTVVVBVVVWs 


Thanks Lester Rodney 
For Milwaukee Article 


revising upward. Milwaukee now 
contains over 700,000 Lew Bur- 
SSSR dette and Hank Aaron fans. The 
LEETONIA, Ohio growing Negro population _ is 

Dear Editor, ‘closer to 35,000 than my estimated 
Thanks for that article on Mil- | Needless to say, my capsule 
waukee by Lester Rodney. It | “history” of a city where I have 


The American Trade Union 
egation which visited the Soviet; 
Union on its tenth anniversary in- 
cluded or Tabor leaders 
head i by , , ; hs 


“ot ' 
‘” -_ => 3% ; oo. oo <8 . 
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arket -in the USSR corruptive influences that rule. the | should help New Yorkers to dis- spent exactly a day and a half of 
“we ready mai si “4g f r ogni-| life of many of our unions. This|cover America and to get a better my life is not apt to become a 
“ouGheat agen nex beens Steen ec tate) the|Perspective of the Socialist move-| classic of political or any other 
i reluctance or tear to move on the ‘ . O vg any 
os THE USSR tackled the part of the leaders of labor is giv-|ment—past and present=in this! kind of evaluation. Yet it was fun, 
giant matter of reconstruction ing labors enemies a powerful|country. reyes -and very enlightening, to take 
after the collosal havoc of Se weapon. They come forward as the} One item upon which it waS/even to me as a newspaperman, 
war, intervention and civil war, | bet se é uncoverers of corruption in face ‘of |rather vague was the time of Vic-|a quick and incomplete peek itito 
matter of reconstruction and set, COL. HUGH L. an unwillingness of labor’s leaders |tor Berger's election to Congress.| the history and background of this 
about to construct new industries ‘to do so. And, of course, they s You speak of his being elected exciting American city. 
in the historic First Five Year Plan| of Pennsylvania State Federation|come forward as the sponsors of after” the election of Emil Seidel Finally, before we sign off on 
many engineers and technicians) Labor and Socialist leader; it was legislative “remedies” for the evil—|as Mayor of Milwaukee in gard. this P.S. to an article—the ever- 
came as individuals, or in groups|joined by a group of well known/laws that are really designed to|That was the year when Victor] lively Communist Party of Mil- 
sales .on-' American economist, Stuart Chase|further weaken the unions. Berger was first elected to Con-| waukee was the first to raise the 
by themselves, or through c : ; 
tracts with American industries, to|}and Robert W. Dunn as secretary . gress. His election preceded that) slogan “Make | Milwaukee a Big 
participate in this gigantic effort] who acted in an advisory capacity.||  JNFORTUNATELY, there are°! Meyet Leenee four years.| League Town,” suggesting as _ 
to change a hitherto primarily; During these early years the So- some even in_ progressive ranks maerrens edit oe one ee ee hy 
+ agrarian land into an pommacee bee Union virtually became a Mec-| who pose the question as either etch ah seggpes: cam cediadiaan weaien pA yes efforts to 
one. Bit a fessionals and|@ti-labor laws or racketeering as|_. ; - eae, 
Colonel Hugh Cooper's reports ~~. i oT ee ee te ee ‘the “main danger” or as either the; We All Like Milwaukee's so American League — 
f the friend] . . ‘scientists: The world saw the co- . , # 4 (The St. Louis Browns were e 
Sain thy Rade oiitsicl cal’ tas|cmevation’ka Arctic exploration beel ee ne the rack-| :Comutlichhett club in mind then) 
im by Soviet officials a is) Operavion in Arctic exploration be- : Ea edn ate , 
Russian co-workers encouraged) tween Russian and American scien- ; MILWAUKEE, Wis. iv ot 
them ‘in the decision to go to) tists, These included the flights of Editor, The Worker, ae | 
Soviet Russia. I am glad the staff thought ng Fj 
Lenin died before he saw the Waey Fost anal poraens. Bnage, article on Milwaukee and its fabul- ome ! ures on 
influx of American engineers who trans-polar flights to the West | Yemes ous gemutlichkeit was important. J * “ 
helped to carry out his great|Coast and New York by Russian , % 4 WN like to think also that wiscenets fe t Education 
dream in-his famous electrification) fliers; the splendid work of Vijhal- does have something pomee Po ovie 
plan, which is considered the fore-| yy, Stefannson and Hubert Wil-| | ‘sides its Braves. As a matter of fact, ae 
runner of the Five Year plans. But! kine in sear ey fakR = = I. : ‘eteering labor officials as the “main J think that in many ways, political There are nearly 30 million 
he corresponded with the great . cypress et pine danger.” Such counterposing of the! weather for the whole country is| school children in the USSR to- 
American electrical en gine er, which had come down in the Arc- | evils is false. ‘made here, just like the meteoro-| day. Before the revolution there 
woes 3g Bam — =e chief ee yy we egy | _— e You can’t win the support eo — for — —_—— pre- a mn — bow — 
ra tric pany utstanding in the process Of the workers and the public as a 'dicting the weather generally. : i schoo 
at Schenectady, a life-long Social- creating understanding were the) whole to fight and feat anti- While I have some minor cor-, alone, the number of school chil- 
ist who sympathized with the Oc- writings of Lincoln Steffens: after labor laws, unless labor itself car-|rections of fact to make in Rod-| dren is now 25 times greater than 
tober Revolution and wrote to visiting Soviet Russia in the years ities out an ‘effective war on cOr-|ney’s article (noted in Rodney's, ™ ¢zarist times. The standards 
Lenin offering assistance. of its travail, in 1919, he wrote:|ruption. It is not a question of note below—Ed.) I want to make it; of national ee ee 
" I went to Russia, I saw the fu-|which should get main attention. perfectly clear that this should not higher especially in ghizia, 
THROUGHOUT all this per iod ture, and it works. hey are inseparably part of the! inhibit Rodney from. coming back a be agar = — 
American workers were partic-| Thus many Americans aided the’ same struggle. That is why it is so|to Milwaukee at any time, where repub ics which were sg tad 
ularly anxious to go to the USSR | first workers republic in the tra-|important to wage a struggle with-|he will be welcomed by all who border areas of the Russian Em- 
hes see for themselves despite) vail oi th early ter 93 Rows. se abor ranks against those leaders relish the thought of converting pire, ne ee 
violent attacks of the Ameri- y the spectacle of an age-olt| who think you can effectively com-'someone who doubted the possi- During : Second 
can press on the new economic| dream coming true—or by plain, | bat labor's enemies without a/pbility of ¢ Brave victory in the Se- War, special seven-grade and 
and . social system. old-fashioned democracy. Thus it'struggle against the crooks and /|ries. After all, we “bush leaguers”| high schools were established to 
The workers remembered from) Was world-wide: the masses lining 'selj-out artists inside labor's ranks. |can now afford to be generous with| Permit young people to partici- 
their m| up for and not for the’ bey a S in the war effort by da 
schoolbooks how our own UP progress : - | Yankee selectors. ‘pate in | y 
young American republig was Counter revolution of reaction. SIG. EISENSCHER and y he we gate rf = 
. maligned by the world’s reaction- R a Dutt } ae ae are 17, 00 
aries of the time; they sympathiz- For a sample copy ete ; year two million young workers 
ed with the Russian people who ‘ NOTE BY RODNEY—We blush! and ive farmers attended 
| 2 al from Page 5) ene ; 
had thrown off an age-old tsarist | of THE WORKER | (Continued =: ; at the inaccuracies pointed out by! these 
autocracy and who established . * sentials of Marxism which helped sig Eisenscher, who is chairman of 1g the war years a large 
and peasants government|| The Worker to give him his strength as the pre-'the Communist Party of Milwaukee! number of school buildings in 
to build a socialist society. mier archaeologist of the age, sinc€/|County and bravest of the Brave! areas the fighting took 
Travel to the Soviet Union began|| 3 East 12th St., archaeology is by its very nature| fans. place were destroyed. All-of these 
to flourish: tourist organizations New York 3, N.Y. compelled to use consciously or Sig informs us that the parking) have reconstructed and 
sprang up: Open Road, the World | * ‘unconsciously the methods of fee at County Stadium is two bits,| over 10,000 new ones built with 
ourists, many others brought] Please send me a Marxism and build gee history | and fifty cents, as we said in won- tions for more than 
groups of trade unionists and other , f of civilization from th record of | derment! students. Between 
Americans interested in education, pe Ey © ‘tools and material objects. We said there were two Ne- 
health, | social | ‘The Worker ' In subsequent years Childe fully | groes in the State Assembly. There 
I . engaged in his epoch-making ar- is now one, not two. However, we 
chaeological work, did not tec es NOT report the exciting fact 
cipate much directly in political|that the Common Council of Mil- 
activity, though his scathing de-|waukee last year elected its first 
nunciation of Nazi racial nonsense|Negro member, Mrs. Vel Phillips. 
will be remembered; but he re-|who thereby becomes also the 


| first woman to sit on the council.! gy 
My population estimates also néed'‘\_— 
we - iD - e = ‘ - : 


Pe 7s. es 
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writing they were still trying to/ 


7 limit representation. 
Super-Arms or Arm Cuts? ere ins cme 
u r Ss ing a plan fer addi sores nie 
By A. B. MACIL gether of what cisive role, comprises the United/to the Commission, a 
pete eps ae or super: disarmament talks Bie oe States, Britain, France, Canada} the chief geographic-po uabovebes 
‘? This is the pment Cte. Det errs he Some tans tan ated aa Ge 

sao FA lembtailt ts — ‘|retary of State Dulles flew tejfour against one.) armament Subcommittee would be 
snare! elopments: the debacle of|L0ndon_in August TO MAKE; The Soviet Union has replaced by several subcommittees 
re Me wise > ea stia.[SURE THAT NO AGREEMENT] that a new Disarmament is-| dealing with various aspects of the 
clone ae ae ace tLe/ WOULD BE REACHED WITH|sion be set up to include all 82) problem. 
Fieenh Aidninietnation. the| THE SOVIETS.” (Emphasis mine| members of the United Nations * 

a “ge Toe sob ;|-A-B.M.) with its sessions lic ah Gas of} IN = — revealing 9 
we = 7 secret, Offhand w r| ment, Harrison Salisbury in 
~ ree, ee) : mg Il,) ACCORDING to- Childs “some|to be too cumbersome for -| New York Times (Nov. 7) “whether 
: x ao i , ry — ms Ce\ negotiators believed the Russians] ful results. But it can be aed it is sound policy for the United 
wit its’ threat of nuclear catas- were prepared” for a first-stage that the UN has half a dozen 
trophe. agreement on banning A and H-|other committees, some of which 


In a speech te the United Na- nder ins n d con- deal with hi ly controversial 
tions Political Committee on Oct. — _ bong of Butler’ questions, yet the include all UN 
members and “_ public sessions. : Coles L., $10; DV, North Careline, $8: 


J Q). Soviet Foreign Minster Andrei eek Lo don, the American 
w - ¥ fore the weapons advantage is| “S..5" ses 


Gromyko said: : | 
position was that no first-stage he ; 
THE PRESS has done its cus-|completely dissipated by Soviet 
“It would be quite useless tojagreement could be reached, since ieutiey Sih af da: Geviell me ly + condi > E 


seek in an American or Frenchjevery step was interdependent.” mute’ l 
bourgeois newspaper any attempt! The fact is that both at London — * trying to aoe Bh Regardless-of which side has the 
at an objective approach to the),,d at the United Nations since sabotage creme re negouia lees ee pons advantage, it is. increas- 
. state of the disarmament talks or|., the Soviet Union has em- _ bat two facts became clear] in ely evideo that the Eisenhower- $3 
anv impartial reports of the posi- phasized it wants a first-stage mre past week. bes iis Dul policy places our country m 
tions of either the USSR or the agreement to ban the tests—if tn Pag Soviet proposa en at an enormous disadvantage and 
western powers.” permanently, then for two or three r t ater aa rs —_, ste undermines our national security. 
Gromyko was wrong. Or rather,/years. With millions throughout eas soit Par bout : ees — ree a in : 
he was only 99 percent right as far}the world clamoring for such a} Gormiccion and bor sear — mE it os : y _— ent ee ok eee 
as the American commercial press|first step, with 63 percent of the! ato ia Mes Se eee J. Quill of the Transport) 34° payside, L. 1, $10; GB, Brooklyn, 
« concerned American people favoring it, ac- ng representative lines. 1fIS | Workers Union at its recent national! $5. 
| i. _|cording to a Gallup poll last May, —s ng egyad th = — convention: ume Tee 
AST MONDAY Marquslwhat Sands nthe wy? | {686 by, Dalles and the west | “it i bviow now that vk) pee 
Childs, whose sources are / among. en dbties te the gone. York 2 The Soviet effort ie Sw zation ai survive > 4 re is ure © ; 
the best, revealed (N. Y. Post, Nov. Ps gt world wsermament. - e declared Dr WAH aw of 
‘Times (Oct. 10) a leading Amer-| jing powerful support from other that “this: ia the time” for the lshber r. W. A. Hunton, author 
11) part of the truth about the| ic an scientist Dr. Charles C. Price, | nations. India, Yugoslavia and t eth United Por and| “Decision in Africa,” will lec- 
London disarmament talks which) former president of the Federation| Cosi: Setniad Tas ekin Rv OS ae UE es , 

. e even Canada have been working |the world “to mobilize the: world) ture Sunday at 2:30 p.m. at 77 
were conducted under UN aus-|of American Scientists, wrote: | to add new and more repersen- | for peace.” Fifth A D nec ot 
pices for more than four months| “The American people have| tative members to the Disarma- ans ve. Dr. unton is a for- 

| mer Howard University profes- 


and ended in failure. What Childs! ; | 
been led to believe that our gov-| ment Commission. 
disclosed is so vital to our national! opment favors a ban on nuclear} This movement has proved so’ Folk Dance Class sor and served for more than 


batereet th: ut hd _— se cg te sting and that this is barred only | strong that the western powers, in| Edith Segal, well known-dancer} 10 years as educational director 

investigation by the Special Sen by Russian intransigence on ade-| an effort to control it, decided this!and choreographer, has started a d ve a3 f 

ate Subcommittee on Disarma- ; and executive secretary of the 
Ge A a . . ss |quate inspection. Actually, at) past week to make their own en-|class in folk and square dancing C a] African Affaire. 

a - Cr. at Senate Foreign Rela- London and in Washington our re-| largernent proposal. At first they|Tuesday evening at 8 p.m. at the —e Te seam — 

7 panne akg | sponsible officials, including Sec-| proposed five new members, but! Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Is- The lecture is sponsored by 
> +968 wrote that “there is NO! retary Dulles and Harold Stassen, the n upped | the ante to 10. At this’ land Ave., _ Brooklyn, the Progressive Forum. — 
visible evidence in this govern-| jaye clearly stated we would ac- 


ment of any effort to take advan-| ¢¢ pt a limited. ban on nuclear te sts, 

taze of the brief time that is left! only as part of a far more com-| 

to try to negotiate an agreement) prehensive package deal. 10 our e eC $ £ rt | 

Se — the atomic arms race].! «71. American aileiiie - he hould, 

The evidence all ints th 

other direction—to aga erst, be informed that our Serevent The United States Supreme Court announced Tuesday its refusal to review the case 
jis flatly opposed to a nuclear test Ff \4orton Sobell, now in his eighth year of imprisonment at Alcatraz, as one of the victims 


mination to avoid any realistic ne-|)., 
n no matter how thoroughly in- 
; the Roseneberg frameup. Sobell’s attorneys had submitted new evidence that the prosecu- 


gotiation. © spectable—and we should be told In 
From His Wife and ‘Mother 


And here is the nub: the reasons for this position.” pow used fraudent means to sad 
| ) . ing him from Mexico. 
THE FACT IS that after four) ng Immediately after the Supreme~Court announced its rejection 


"+ + + as details are pieced to-| vict him, including illegally kidnap- 
vears of fruitless talks, it is clear) The court’s action was also a 
A group of friends of that the Eisenhower Administra-|réjection of a legal appeal signed of Morton Sobell’s appeal last Tuesday his wife and mother issued 
tion has reduced the UN disarm- by 5,300 persons for the court to. the following statement: 
“For more than eight years we have lived from day to day 


i full hearing so that this’ 
M A R I O N + tee Aeaeapsorerat. to a game of peer ithaad aad ‘we whdached to ju-| in the hope that the injustice which has destroyed the lite of our 
| -family would be reviewed by the courts of our country so that an 


| 
C F 
BACHRACH an you blame the Russians for/dicial review. innocent man could be saved from destruction. 


announcing the UN that tl en | ; : 
cng: oe tae cad begged ‘The horror of knowing that the steadfastness of a father, a 


| we Id hi tl furt! to d | : a Tage? 

invite you to attend a : th ‘ a nothing further to do ‘Perlo will Talk son and a husband, of a man who is a brilliant scientist has been 
with the UN Disarmament Com-' ee | 

rewarded only by continuing torment is a difficult thing to bear for 


MEMORIAL mission and its subcommittee as at} ‘On Boom-Bust Sostuits enpiner all teaveniel 


‘present constituted? (The commis-| ms 
( | “Wil This Boom Also Bust?” is “We can never stop our efforts to make known all of the im- 


sion consists of 12 nations. The | AG ‘ ’ 
ME E ; ING | subcommittee, which nen the de. the topic of a discussion to be led morality, lving and conniving that went on in this trial. Life 
Sunday yaa Nov. 17, 8:15) has no meaning to us if it must be lived together with such mon- 

erlo, noted econo- 


: p.m., by Victor strous injustice, 
on the ae of her ~ Classifi ed Ads mist and lecturer, and author of| “We know Mortons’ goodness, his kindness, his honesty and 
rt day the just- published “The Empire of: his mnocence ot crime. 


High Finance.” “All that has gone before will be but a beginning to the cries 
Wed., Nov. 20, 8 p.m. ee FOR SALE PRS CEE The meeting will be held at) which must awaken everyone and show them that Morton must 
DIAMOND NEEDLES—A worn needle ruins) Academy Hall, 853 Broadway. be treated: as a human being, not as a pawn in a struggle for 


THE your records. Preserve your records with a 
Jensen Diamond Needle. Reg. $30. Admission fo reach session is $1. power over man 's mind, 


SHERATON - McALPIN Me gee lg gle orga Ea ye Pe i. % “It is an unworthy thing which our great Supreme Court has 
HOTEL GR 3-7819. “| done in not even taking this matter in its jurisdiction. 
: “What can it fear when all that we seek to establish is the 


24th Floor, Broadway at wrt a thea enn i| : \ truth itself?” 

34 F MOVING, sto long distance picku Pp : 

Street, New York City gets dncin, SHOdE, emenas Coaeaele 1B | “We tuen now to the most powerful court, the court of the 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. | j people. 


- + RAE at = ——— —— ——— | | : “We know that those who have read the trial record, who 
SUNDAY EVE., NOV. 17 Sunday Brooklyn have studied the facts in this case will continue their efforts on 


“WILL THIS BOOM ALSO BUST?” Dr. OTTO NATHAN internationally known! Morton's behalf. 


ce eigy Bie aroma Hl inmeoa “All those great and eminegt scientists and thinkers of our 
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4 of 9 Pennsy Smith Act Victims Freed 


PHILADELPHIA. — Four of 
the nine Communist Party leaders 
convicted in the Smith Act frame- 
up here in 1953 were ordered ac- 
quitted by the Third Circuit Court 
of Appeals last week. 

The cases of the other five were 
referred back to the Federal dis- 
trict court. 

The four freed were Walter 
Lowenfels, Sherman Labovitz, Ben- 
jamin Weiss and Irving Katz. 

Assistant U.-S. Attorney General 
Walter W. White had agreed when 


SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


MEMO TO SAN FRANCISCO: 
YOU'RE GETTING THE GREATEST 
DEAR SAN FRANCISCO: 


ly approved statements made in|preme Court by) the Yates decision 
their presence which a jury might|of June 17 last, — | 
take as some evidence of their par- tecision,| a unainmous one, 
ticipation in a conspiracy to advo-|was written by |Judge Hastie. 
cate illegal action.” | The defendapts issued the fol- 
As regards Joseph Kuzma, |fowing commen}: 
David Davis, Thomas Nabried, “The 
Robert Klonsky and h Rob- 
erts, the court conc that “on 
the entire record the government 
should be permitted to try these 
defendants again if it is satistied 
that the Yates (decision) require- 
ments (of the Supreme Ceurt) can 


. -_ ° 


| of the convictions 
ae sei 


_ You“lucky people, you. I wonder if you fully realize what 
youre getting with the Giants? 

Nothing against these great stars, but forget about Mickey 
Mantle, Hank Aaron, Stan Musial and Ted Williams. When Jim 
Gilliam of the Los Angeles Dodgers (boo!) steps to the plate at 

our Seals Stadium April 15 to open the 1958 season, the greatest 

baseball player on this globe and all its sputniks will be standing 
out in centerfield with theletters “F” on his cap, lightly 
punching his glove. 

The Giants finished sixth last year and not too many eyes 
were focused on them. Some alleged “All star” outfields even 
appeared bearing the nameg Mantle, Aaron hn She 
and Williams. But baseba ople know, ©.) 7" cede 9 PS 
and the writers know. And youll soon see «4 se 
for yourselves. The greatest of them all is & 

Willie Mays. When “Sporting News” polled 
the working baseball scribes of the land for 
the 1957 Allstar vote; there was no contest. 

He came to the Polo Grounds as a lad 
turned 20 a month after the start of the 1951 
season. By season's end he was already the 
most exciting man on spikes, doing things 7 
most of us had never seen before on a base- ~4 
ball field. One afternoon late in the season ©2435 
when the pennant race was tight the Dodg- == 
ers and Giants were tied in a big game 1-1 (2. aaR™ Ee os 
in the 8th, the Dodgers had Billy Cox, a swift “Se jee Be 
runner at 3rd with one out and Carl Furillo 22:2 
belted a line shot well out between center <4 
an right. The only question as the: ball left: 3 
the bat was whether it would go through for ,# 7? 
an extra base hit or possibly be caught for favo <fae 2 = 
the sacrifice fly scoring Cox. Well, the ball $49 = saa es 
was waiting for Cox at home in Wes West- e}4 :* oa? 
rums glove and if you ever run into Billy #7 9% 
you'll find he’s never completely gotten over ““*” 
it. 


| a. SS SS 
THE GREATEST 

; * 

‘WILLIE WAS OFF real fast in that ground-devouring, slightly 
bowlegged looking run of his, and you could soon see he was 
going to make one of his sparkling catches. But a play at the 
plate seemed out of the question because he was racing full tilt 
to his left,and by the time -he could “put on the brakes,” wheel 
back into position for a strong righthanded throw, well, it was 
just not possible,, that’s all. 

As Willie Mays ran for the ball he knew that too. He also 
knew time was running out for the Giants and he had to-step that 
run. So he figured something out. As he speared the ball in his 
outstretched glove, instead of checking his momentum and turning 
to orthodox throwing position, he electrified everyone in the place 
by whirling-vompletely around im a circle to his left without break- 
ing momentum and letting the ball go as he came around. Incred- 
ibly the ball came to the plate like a bullet on one long, true hop 
and the stunned Cox was a dead duck. 

You should have seen the Dodger veterans, mouth agape, 
lining the front of their dugout steps, not moving for a long time 
after the umpires thumb went up. The fantastic double play 
killed them for the day, and probably for the season. The under- 
_ Giants continued their miracle surge from 11% behind in 
mid-August to win the pennant. The unstoppable, wouldn’t-take- 
no zest of the kid from Fairfield, Alabama had transformed a good 
team into a great one, even though’ he was not yet the hitter he 
was to become. | 

After only 4% seasons of big league play, Willie has left a 
vast legend of super defensive’ plays for the New York fans to 
recall and chew over. Everyone has his own favorite Willie 
Mays catch. Probably the most dramatic, certainly the most cru- 
cial catch in Series play, was the heartbreaker a repertrated 
against Vic Wertz of the Cleveland Indians in the sih inning of 
the opening game of the 1954 classic. 

‘ * 


THERE WERE two on in a tie game and Wertz cowtailed 
one te the bleacher wall 425 fet away. _It was directly ever the 
centerfielder's head, the hardest kind te gage. Willie raced back, 
back, way back maoulngy: took the ballin full strike back to the 
plate a step from the wall, whirled and threw strongly back to the 
infield before caroming and falling. | 

The Indians, instead of scoring two runs, didn’t score. The 
‘ Giants won in the 10th and swept the series four straight. Glum 
manager Al Lopez said the winningest club in American League 
history never got over the first game crusher. 

In the dressing room after the game I asked Willie if he 
th t it was his greatest catch. He laughed and shrugged. “You 

ite it,” he said, “You're the sports writer. I catch ‘em, you 
figure out what to write about em.” Teammate Don Mueller, the 
wey * rightfielder, said quietly “Willie’s made three or four just like 
it this year.” oS 

There are Giant games where Mays makes catches which 
would feature any other game st as éxtraordinary, but don’t 
even get a mention because with Willie the extraordinary has now 
come to be taken for granted. 1 have heard a mass groan of dis- 
appointment when he barely failed to catch a ball nobedy else 
could have come close te. Which is really the ultimate tribute 
to genius. (Yes, Willie is a baseball genius.) 

_ He's such a big subject, we haven't gotten to his hitting yet. 
So suppose we say CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 


nesday, Nev. 20. The ga 


Hotel, Broadway at 34 St., 


at a memorial in her honor, Wed- 


jwill be held in the 24th floor audi- 
torium of the Sheraton-MeAlpin 


New. 
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the appeal was argued last month|be. met.” 


that Lowenfels and Labevitz should 
be freed. Acquittal of Weiss and 
Katz was on the basis that “noth- 
ing has been proved or suggested 
to indicate that on re-trial the gov- 
renment would be able to prove 
that these defendants . .‘. made 


posed of Judges Herbert F. Good- 
rich, Austin L, Staley and Wil- 
liam H. Hastie, conceded that the 
prosecution might have difficulty 


tion of the five under the restric- 


statements themselves er apparent- 


The three judge court, com- 


in obtaining on a re-trial convic- 


tion imposed by the U. S. Su- 


- 


founded sh : 


“We are th hkful for the sup- 
| . 

pathy given us by 

ens. We ask for 

Hor fight.” 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


“The Russians” he believed, 
“want peace just as we do.” 

And add to them the authori- 
tative voice of Aneurin Bevan 
widely regarded as Britain’s for- 
eign secretary when the Labor 
Party wins office next. End- 
ing a journey to this country he 
said, at a press conference, “I 
think an invitation of that sort 
(Khrushchev's) should be ac- 
cepted.” 

Bevan, in his blunt manner, 
favored international agreements 
to ban nuclear tests, and a Near 
East settlement to be. achieved 


) by cooperation with the Soviet 


Union. 

In their camp, generally 
speaking, George Kennan was 
found, this leading Democratic 
authority on foreign policy. He 
said he failed to understand why 
every economic and _ scientific 
advance by the Soviet Union is 
considered a new threat to our 


} national security. 


* 

BUT IT WAS TRULY a tug- 
of-war, for other voices continu- 
ed to send up their insane cries 
for more war stuff. It would 
have been well if millionaire 
Eaton’s counsel were heeded by 

his confreres at the First Na- 
tional City Bank—third largest in 
the land—which commented at 
length on the Sputniks in its 
‘Monthly Letter.’ “The U.S. Con- 
gress, ~PROPERLY more con- 
cerned with weapon develop- 
ment, at no point had pressed a. 
speedier development of a satel- 
lite,” the Letter said. More arms 
and mere arms, they preposed, 
and while they were at it, they 
put in a plug for the reduction 
of taxes on private capital. But 
there was nary a word echoing 
Cyrus Eaton’s sane counsel. 

All who want peace to survive 
welcomed Adlai Stevenson's 
comments on_ television last 
week. “We have to find a better 
way of living,” he said, “than 
spending billions and billions on 
peo Ie which, at best, is 
only balance of terror in the 
world.” Stevenson did net regard 
a stepped-up missile campaign 
as the answer to all questions. 
Means must be found to meet 
our “vast demands for social 
capital at home”: adequate edu- 
cation, housing, health, water 
supply, mental hospitals, roads 
and other domestic improve- 
ments. 


*\ 


Fd 
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THE STATEMENTS for any- 
one who followed the news, 
came thick and fast from here 
and abroad. Prof. Otto Hahn, 
Nobel Prize scientist of Goettin- 
gen, West Germany said, “If 
there was a hot war, there would 
not be much left.” Prime Minis- 


York City. Those who | wi 
wadeat te Be pecan by Baa 4 diom set in his pétlor and 


PEACE APPEALS CHALLENGE HYSTER 


in |his heart could only be in- 
spired by the program on Chan- 
nel\2 last Sunday sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association. The pro- 
gram, “The Faces of War,” Jack 
Gould of the N. Y. Times said, 
“was a literate appeal to the sen- 
sible adult who recognizes war 
is no key to the achievement of 
a just peace.” 

Sages of all time got into the 
argument against war: Euripi- 
des, Homer, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Mark Twain, Walt Whit- 
‘man. The. discussion included 
Mark Van Doren, fameus critic, 
Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and James 
Jones, author of From Here to 
Eternity who said ‘humanity now 
had to meet its responsibilities to 
protect the children of the So- 
viet Union as well as the chil- 
dren of America. 

Many in the country were 
shocked when the New York 
Public Library pulled out of the 
program at the last moment. “A 
melancholy commentary” on the 
modern confusion, the N.Y. Post 
said. “Will our librarians,” the 
liberal newspaper asked, “really 
be deemed suspect if they are 
identified with a osfine¢ cri- 
tique of the idiot’s delight 
known. as war?” For such an in- 
stitution to believe it can re- 
move itself from “controversy b 
remaining above all mankinds 
battles is to reduce itself to ab- 
surdity.” 

* 


ABSURDITY, _ indeed, 


TO 


. other figures reduced them- 


ed physicist D. | 


selves, like Senj| John McClellan 
who took a ent out from 
hounding labor |to pledge his bi- 
partisan suppot to President 
Eisenhower's ition: and like 
the National || Association of 
Manufacturers |jwhich pledged 
“all out help in |lenlisting the aid 
of its 22,000|) member com- 
panies.” 
And like firmer President 
Truman. Even as he decried the 
McCarthyite attack on America’s 
scientists as the| reason for our 
lag on the satellites, he said he 
believed a summit meeting 
would be “a waste of time.” Our 
trouble, he added, “is that we 
are fat and lazy and want too 
many cars and too many fancy 
gadgets.” 
Truman could | 


ell have heed- 
. Inglis of the 


Argonne National Laboratory 


whe wrote in the N. Y. Times 
that we should “try to stabilize 
the military balance of power 
against fantastic future develop- 
ments by making the negotiation 
of atomic and other controls a 
primary aim of our foreign pol- 
icy.” | 
So it went last week, back and 
forth, over the battlefield of 
ideas that can lead mankind to 
peace or to war. Needed to turn 
the tide was a more definitive 
expression from Labor similar to 
the one we quote above. For, in 
sum, it is the workingman, the 

redominant part of our popu- 
tpn who stands most to win if 
peace is won, most to lose if the 
thermonuclear terror falls from 
the skies. 


LONG ISLAND 


(Continued from Page 1) 
average worker going out now 
in the improved conditions ¢akes 
only $200 to $250 with him as 
a cushion . . . at $2 an hour, one 
week's severance, the bookkeep-, 
ing lag of another week, and 
accrued vacation pay. 

What's been happening 
them? 

Some get jobs fairly seon at 
lower pay. But . . . “Some are 
over 60, remember, and seme 
are handicapped workers. They 
can't get jobs. Most of them, 
though, are young, though they 
have quite a few years on the 
job. re are a lot of World 
War II vets and some Korean 
War vets losing jobs. The aver- 
age age at the plant is 32, which 


to 


_ 


res 
5 


LAYOFF STORY 


out here .takes $115 to $120 a 
month, that’s for the mortgage 
payment, insurance, fuel. and 
school tax, the bare minimums. 
At the 40-hour week, which is 
it, there's no more overtime 
around anywhere, figure $100 
salary gross, $80 take home 
Which means TWO WEEKS 
WORK TO PAY FOR ONE 
MONTH OF YOUR HOME. 
You can see how without over- 
time a family needs a second 
job to make it, either by the guy 


on the 40-hour week or someone 


“Nobody talked much about 
ut ‘in. their. minds we always 

always go on, and most 

fellows want to get far away 


feel 


it, 


ey 


| 
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Von Braun Refutes 
Tale of Rosenbergs 
Stealing Sky Secret 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Dr. Werner von Braun has now made it official—that the 
U.S. “had no ballistic missile program worth mentioning 
between 1845 and 1951.” Dr. von Brat 


Associated Press, in a copyrighted 
interview, to explain the main 
reason why the USSR was the 
first into space with a man-made 
satellite. 

Whether this will put a stop to 
the spate of stories planted in the 
press by Congressional committee 
spokesmen and, presumably, the 
Department of Justice blaming 
Sputnik I and II on the “Rosen- 
berg spy ring” remains to be seen. 

Latest to assume that the Soviet 
Union could not possibly have de- 
veloped its satellite program on its 
own was the Saturday Evening 
Post, which recalled editorially in 
its Nov. 9 issue: 

“The Rosenbergs, it will be re-) 
called, stole important atomic 
secrets for the Soviet Union, pos- 
sibly including the basic principle 
upon which t launching of the 
Soviet's moon satellite depended.” 

*« 


YET, VON BRAUN, the Ger- 
man scientist who helped develop) 
the German V-2 rocket in World 
War II, and is now director of 
the Development Operations Divi- 
sion of the Army’s Redstone Ar- 
senal in Huntsville, developing the 
Jupiter missile, said: 

“The United States went into a’ 
serious ballistic missile program 
only in 1951... .” He explained 
also: “There was no ballistic mis- 
sile development program in the| 
United States between 1945 and. 
1951 because there was no obvi- 
ous need for it, no interest for it 
and no money for it.” 

* 

ONE OF THE ALLEGED 
hitherto unrevealed facts in the 
Rosenberg-Sobell case brought out 
in “Look” magazine (Oct. 29 issue) 
by Bill Davidson, who worked with 
Department of Justice lawyers and | 
was treated to secret FBI file, | 
was that some government officials 
believe that Joel Barr gave Rosen-| 
berg sky-platform satellite secrets 
in 1947, | 

There is nothing in the trial 
record to this effect. In the trial, 
there was the unsupported accom- 
plice_testimony of David Green-| 
glass that Rosenberg said he 


had 
“gotten this information about the 
sky platform from one of the boys.’ 

“Did he [Julius Rosenberg] tell 
— just what information had! 
een given to him by one of the. 
boys concerning the sky platform) 
project? Did he describe it at all?” 
asked Roy Cohn, of the prosecu- 
tion. 

“He said,” Greenglass testified, 
“that it was some large vessel 
which would be — at. a) 
point of no. gravity between the 
moon and the earth and as a satel- 
lite it would spin around the 
earth.” 


: 


| 
' 
| 
' 
; 


| seized 


ria 


| 


* 
THIS UNCORROBORATED 
bit of testimony, which if true, 
would prove that Rosenberg was 
given space data fully as secret: 
as Jules Vernes “Trip to the 
Moon,” was elabora on later 
by Myles Lane, then U.S. Attor- 
here, heading the Rosenberg pros- 
ecution. In a speech June 1, 1952, 
Lane said thtat the FBI follow- 
ing up on the testimony, learned 
“that the Russians knew about our 
sky platform before some of our 
top people knew about it.” 
Lane was quoted in the New 
York Times of Oct. 13, 1957. less 
than two weeks after Sputnik I, 
to the effect that the Rosenberg 
“spy ring” apparently had given 
the Soviet Union information on’ 
an early earth satellite program of 


hae of periodicals, saliiaa 
indexes revealed 


: 
’ 
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evidence that German . 


and newspaper 
woo ag amg eagin! e aggpmansy 


‘adays and the office job is supposed 
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in told this to the 


— a ee - 


by U.S. Army technicians 
in June, 1945. And Lane’s added 
touch about burning Moscow was 
provided in the “sodium mirror 
to reflect solar heat” that could 

burn a city or boil oceans. 
Additional statements made af- 
ter Sputnik I failed to discourage 
ex-Judge Robert Morris, chief 
counsel for the Senate Internal 
Security subcommitte and others 
from pinning Sputnik to the ill- 
fated sere Se who no longer 

can Ueclare their innocence. 
that 


On Oct. 13, the same da 

Myles Lane first sound the 
alarum that apparently the Rosen- 
bergs had given the Soviets the 
secrets of early U.S. satellite pro- 
grams, Rep. Kenneth B. Keating 


Panel Will 
Feature Parley 


On Automation 


Five panels will feature the 
conference on automation called 
by the American Forum For So- 
cial Education on Dec. 7 at the 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 
57 St. 


Subject of the conference is 
“America’s Future in the Age of 
Automation and Atomic Eenrgy.” 

Three morning panels will 
deal with youth, trade unions 
and culture. In the afternoon one 
panel will discuss “Socialism and 
Democracy,” while the other will 
discuss political action. 

Moderators of the panels will 
be Sidney Lenz, labor; String- 
fellow Barr, culture; Sheldon 
Weeks, youth; Russell Johnson, 
democracy, and Conrad Lynn, 

The conference will be led off 
by a general discussion by Carl 
Dreher, engineer, and Jack 
Cypin, writer, of the problems 
arising from automation. It will 
be concluded with an address 
talk by A. J. Muste, chairman of 
the American Forum. 


Simon Gerson 
Denied Passport 


The Department of State has 


7 


(R-NY) urged sharing our satellite 
program with that of NATO coun- 


denied the request of Simon W. 


tries, declaring. the U.S. should not Gerson, excecutive editor of the 
fear sharing its knowledge with|Daily Worker, for a passport to 


its allies “for we know now that 
Russia has already gained that 
knowledge on its own. 


In the Oct. 17 N.Y. Times on 
a new study being made by missile 
officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment, it was declared: “Projects 
that had previously been dismissed 
as science fiction concepts now are 
receiving the most careful scru- 
tiny.” 

And that very day Judge Mor- 
ris demanded a new spy. hunt to 
catch contacts who might have 
gon Rosenberg the space plat- 
orm secrets. 


In a letter to the N.Y. Times 
of Nov. 3 Dr. Bernard D. Davis, 
head of the Department of Bac- 
teriological and Medical Sciences 
of the National Science Founda- 
tion, urged a re-examination of 
our loyalty-security program, The 
satellite (Sputnik I) had shown 
this country had underestimated 
the Soviet Union, he said. 


In his plea .to make scientific 
careers more attractive to youth, 
Dr. Davis said “irrelevant” secur- 
ity restrictions~ should be done 
away with. He hazarded the opin- 
ion that “the overgrowth of our 
security program depended on a 
view of the origin of the Sovie 


been false.” 


anc 
“rationalized as the fruits of es- 


cover the celebration. of the 40th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 


Announcement of the State De- 
partmen’s action was made last 
week by John Gates, editor of 
this newspaper. 

“We regard it as a_ First 
Amendment issue and intend to 
press the fight for passports for 
Daily ‘Worker staff members,” 
Gates said. } 

Gerson’s application was made 
in a letter to Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles Oct. 17. 

Gerson asked the State Depart- 
ment to waive its usual regula- 
tions, which require an applicant 
to answer questions on political 
affilations. The department refus- 
ed in a reply Nov. 1 by Frances 
G. Knight, director of the Pass- 
port Office. 

The passport regulations are the 
subject of various court tests, one 
of the latest that of Dr. Corliss La- 
mont, author. 


pionage” and added: 
“It therefore seems unlikely that 
the development of the Soviet 


‘gen bomb shortly thereafter, seri- 


tomic bomb that may well have|contributed by Fuchs, the Rosen- Russell Lasley, 


bergs, et al.” Scientific secrets, he 


right questions.” 


atomic bomb, and of their hydro-| 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
THE NORFOLK JOURNAL 
and Guide called the Virginia 


est fraud ever ted upon 
Virginians.” Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
was the campaign's quaterback. 
His slogan of }“massive resistance” 
to the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation rulings was the battle cry 
of J. Lindsey Almond, Democratic 
victor. 

Almond, as Virignia’s Attorney 
General had argued against deseg- 
regation before the Supreme Court 
and had been successful so far in 
preventing yay ote of any 
public school in his state. But six 
days after the Almond election vic- 
tory, the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed a Federal Dis- 
trict Court decision postponing de- 
segregation of Prince Edward 
County schools and ordered a date 
set for a beginning. A similar order : 
is in prospect in Arlington where a 
desegregation order was stayed to 
permit an appeal. 

* 


IN LITTLE ROCK, where the 
federal troops enforcing an inte- 
gratoin order in. Central High 
School had become an issue in 
Virginia and other southern states, 
“massive resistance’ took a_lick- 
ing at the hands of the voters. 
Six of the seven elected City Board 
of Directors were pledged to sup- 
port the Supreme rt's desegra- 
m9 decisions as the law of the 
and, . Among the six racist candi- 
dates detested were two women 
representing the Central High 
Mothers, a group which had sought 
unsuccessfuly to carry through 
“massive resistance” against inte- 
gration. The Negro vote was de- 
cisive in the defeat of the White 
Citizens Council candidates in Lit- 
tle Rock. 

How to increase the Negro vot- 
ing strength throughout the South 
was the subject of a conference 
held last ei in Memphis attend- 
ed by 75 Negro leaders belonging 
to the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. Immediate goal 
of the conference was a two-year 
crusade to double the present num- 


gubernatorial campaign “the great-| 


VOTING PLAYED a 
school desegregation 
Texas town about 
of San Antonio. 
Pleasonton (2,074) voted in 
endum to Teme yer their school 
nd of happy holiday 


and made a 
when the Negro children marched 
to the formerly all-white school. 
The referendum was required by 
a new Texas law aimed at circum- 
venting the Supreme Court's de- 
“ee rulings. Any schools 
which desegregates without such 
a referendum, the law provides 
will lose state financial aid and 


accreditation. 

In Georgia, the adherents of 
“massive _ resistance,” distrusting | 
large voting lists and especially 
lists containing many Negro names, 

e J. , 
leader of the States Rights Council 
and influential attorney, drafted an 
amendment to the election laws 


ae i require ~ 

to swear allegiance to states rights 
and opposition to the Supreme 
Court desegregation rulings. Re- 
fusal to so swear, according to the 
Bloch proposal, would deprive the 
prospective voter of his right to 
vote. The States Rights Council 
is the Georgia form of the White 
Citizens Council. ; 

* 


MEANTIME the President 
named the six men who will man 
the Civil Rights Commission au- 
thorized by the new Civil Rights 
Law. The commissioners appoint- 
ed are: retired Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Stanley Reed, 72; John A. Han- 
nah; 56, président of Michigan 
State University; J. Ernest Wilk- 
ins, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
and only Negro to hold a “little 
cabinet” post in more than 40 
years; John S. Battle, former gov- 
ernor of Virginia and an oppo- 
nent of desegregation; (he cam- 


ber of qualified Negro 
(1,250,000) by 1960. 


20 simultaneous meetings in as 


Workers Union presented the con- 


‘dent, presented the check. 


voters 
The conference planned to hold 


many places in the South on Jan. 
20, 1958, to spur the vote crusade. | 
To aid in the educational work 
connected with the. crusade the) 
AFL-CIO United Packinghouse tle is the only commission member 


paigned for Almond in Virginia); 
'the Rev. Theodore H. Hesburgh, 
40, president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity; Robert G. Storey, 63, dean 
of Southern Methodist University 
and former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 


It is generally believed that Bat- 


who supports segregation.  How- 


t;ously depended on the information | ference with a check for $1 1,000. | ever, the commission is empow- 
UPW vice presi-|ered to investigate only matters 
Also. 
i 
He doubted that the satellite said, are open to anyone “who is| present at the conference was Negro sen 
1 long-range missiles could be} willing and able to ask nature the| Ralph Helstein, UPW president. |of Battle, thought the commission 


dealing with the right to vote. The 
ress, despite the presence 


was acceptable. 


The Rey. Martin Luther King, 


Tells Why Business Wants a Little Recession 


By MAX GORDON 
WHY DO BIC businessmen 
hanker for a “slight recession’? 
In a remarkably frank survey of 
the “beneficial” effects — for busi- 


ob market, the Wall Street 
of Nov. 8 speils out the 

For some years, there has been 

a shortage of stenographers, sales 
clerks and other white collar work- 
ers. Many firms have had trouble 
filling jobs. But things are chang- 


ing now with the drop in indus- 
trial production. 


collar 
Journa 
answer. 


Not that many white collar, upward trend in consumer sales the workers. Mrs. Clara McCluskey, 
workers have been laid off, the 


Wall Street Journal says. But quite 
a few laid-off industrial workers 


are now applying for white collar, 


: 


jobs, partly because they can't get 
industrial jobs and partly because 
they desperately want security now- 
to be more stable. | 

It is estimated that joblessness 
jumped about 500,000 from mid- 
September, 1956, to mid Septem- 


| 


First National City Bank Monthly 
Letter tells us, things have been 
getting rougher. Up to September, 


| 


‘the decline in the economy was up the white collar market. And 
ness — of an easing of the white' confined largely to productien of|so a bank in Los Angeles reports |... “watch their Ps 


durable goods. Total consumer 
spending and total personal in- 


come continue to rise and were month. A large San Francisco girl is quoted as saying: 


First, it cuts down on wages. In 
Southern California, for instance, 
cuts in defense jobs have loosened 


‘it has lowered the starting salary 
for female clerical help by $10 a 


collar job market makes cleag why.’ 


tendance more closely and making 
sure our workers put in a full day's 


work.” 
| + 


: and Qs.” A San 
‘Francisco department store sales 
| “I had the 


counted on to offset the decline shipping concern says that up to flu last week but only stayed home 
in industrial production, though we three months ago, it started sten-| two days because just two weeks 


knew it was only a matter of time 
before they, too, would be affect- 
‘ed by the decline. 

In September came the first in- 
terruption. in the steady two-year 


‘and personal income. The decline 
was small, but we are concerned 


with the trend. Meanwhile, the WSJ that business will now unload 


decisive areas of industry continue 

‘to go down. Steep production last 

: dipped to 78 percent of ca- 

, lowest since settlement of 

the steel strike in August of 1956. 
* 


MAJOR operatives of the busi- 
ness world are not unhappy about 
all this. They have been aiming 
for a “mild recession” and the Wail 


ber, 1957... Toat , ; 
" Since then, the latest issue of the 


‘incompetent help. 


‘ographers at a salary of $325 a 


month. Now, the starting salary 

is down to $275-$300 a month. 
Second, it makes it possible for 

employers to turn the screws on 


| 


employment co-ordinator at Los 
Angeles Junior College, told the 


| “inferior workers.” She cited a re- 
ques 

‘sized” office who wanted “one 
competent girl to-take the piace 
of two cohebienill sloppy workers.” 
Obviously, this is not only a case 
of substitution of competent for 


A Life Insurance Company exec- 
uitve told the WSJ his it was 


t from the boss of a “medium-_ 


‘ 


hiring workers. They're much more 


ago another B y> in this depart- 
‘ment was fired for taking her time 
getting to work in morning.” 
Workers are tied more closely to 
their jobs, can’t move around to 
get better ones. An Alcoa spokes- 
man told the WSJ that the turn- 
over in °c collar og in his 
company opped t. 
This, obviously, lowers the one 
ing power of the workers. | 
Other employers and employ- 
ment agencies noted that bosses 
‘can now be a lot more chosey in 


careful in checking references, de- 


|mand higher levels of performance 


before hiring, etc. 
- No wonder a lot of them are not 


Street Journal survey on the white! “cracking down « 4‘, watching at-|unhappy about a “slight recession.” 


THE WORKERS feel impelled _ 


